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Collective Bargaining in 1934 


By Epwarp S. Cowpricx, New York 


Mr. Cowdrick presents a brilliant summary of the complex and 
rapid developments in collective 


1934 was monopolized largely by 
problems of collective bargain- 
ing. Other subjects, with the single 
exception of social legislation, were 
pushed temporarily into the back- 
ground. The end of the year found 
collective bargaining problems even 
more involved and perplexing than 
they were when the famous Section 
7 (a) was written into the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, although 
there were indications of early clari- 
fication of at least some of the doubt- 
ful points through expected court de- 
cisions in the Weirton case, the Houde 
case and the suits brought by the 
Goodrich and Firestone companies to 
block elections ordered by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 
Section 7 (a), as everyone has been 
reminded many times in the past year 


Pites+ vaso administration in 


i and a half, reads as follows: 


Every code of fair competition, agree- 
ment, and license approved, prescribed, or 
issued under this title shall contain the 
following conditions: (1) That employees 
shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint, or coercion of em- 
ployers of labor, or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or protection; 
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(2) that no employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a condition 
of employment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organizing, or 
assisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing; and (3) that employers shall com- 
ply with the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other conditions 
of employment, approved or prescribed by 
the President. 


It will be noted that in respect to 
labor the statute does these things: 

1. It sanctions collective bargain- 
ing, without defining the term or 
setting forth the rights and obliga- 
tions of the bargaining parties. 

2. It imposes restraints upon em- 
ployers, with no corresponding pro- 
hibitions directed at employees or la- 
bor unions. 

3. It forbids forced membership in 
a “company union’”—again no defini- 
tion—without expressly including a 
similar restraint in respect to other 
labor organizations. 

Whatever Section 7 (a) does or does 
not mean, it is certain that it was en- 
acted at the demand of labor, and that 
at least in its early stages it was taken 
by the unions as a license for un- 
restrained organization. A drive for 
membership was started at once and 
has been prosecuted energetically 
throughout the intervening period. 

This campaign for unionism was 
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matched by a marked spread of em- 
ployee representation. Representa- 
tion plans were adopted in numerous 
companies after the passage of the 
Recovery Act; in others existing plans 
were extended, sometimes with altera- 
tions intended to bring them more fully 
into harmony with the law. 


A CONFLICT OF PHILOSOPHIES 


This parallel growth of unionism and 
employee representation brought into 
sharp conflict different schools of 
thought on the whole subject of col- 
' lective bargaining. In the minds of 
unionists and their sympathizers, Sec- 
tion 7 (a) contemplated union recog- 
nition in the orthodox sense of the 
term, with contracts between employ- 
ers and organizations of employees. 
Many employers, on the other hand, 
were convinced that contracts were 
not necessary; that employee repre- 
sentation fulfilled the requirements of 
the law as adequately as did unionism, 
and that collective bargaining meant 
simply the joint discussion of mutual 
problems. These employers  con- 
tended that management was meeting 
its obligations under the law if it ex- 
pressed, and carried out in good faith, 
willingness to meet with any represent- 
atives chosen by all or a portion of the 
working force and to talk over and try 
to settle any questions these represent- 
atives wished to bring up. 

This fundamental conflict over the 
meaning of collective bargaining re- 
ceived further confusion rather than 
clarification from various official in- 
terpretations that were given in the 
earlier stages of NRA. Statements 
by General Hugh S. Johnson and by 
Donald R. Richberg at first appeared 
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to support the contention of the open 
shop employers. This side of the con- 
troversy received further encourage- 
ment in President Roosevelt’s settle- 
ment of a threatened automobile strike 
in March 1934, in connection with 
which he indicated a definite prefer- ‘ 
ence for proportional representation. 
In his statement at that time the Presi- 
dent said: “If there be more than one 
group each bargaining committee shall 
have total membership pro rata to the 
number of men each member repre- 
sents,” and added: “It is my hope 
that this system may develop into a 
kind of works council in industry in 
which all groups of employees, what- 
ever may be their choice of organiza- 
tion or form of representation, may 
participate in joint conferences with 
their employers.” Later official pro- 
nouncements, however, cast doubt 
upon these early intentions and left 
the whole question in the utmost con- 
fusion. 

In the meantime Senator Robert F. 
Wagner in the Congressional session 
of 1934 introduced his Labor Disputes 
Act in an effort to clear up controver- 
sial issues in the manner desired by the 
labor unions. This bill was defeated, 
but in the closing days of the session 
Congress enacted Resolution No. 44, 
under which the President appointed 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
About the same time Congress passed 
a revised Railway Labor Act in which 
were incorporated several of the fea- 
tures of the Wagner Bill. 


COOPERATION VS. CONFLICT 


To those who had watched the 
gradual growth of confidence and un- 














derstanding between employees and 
management during the years which 
marked the development of modern 
industrial relations, one of the most 
discouraging elements in the whole 
situation was the disposition of union 
leaders and their Congressional sup- 
porters to look upon precisely this 
coéperation and understanding as an 
evidence of something sinister and 
open to suspicion. 

The original Wagner Bill in its list 
of “unfair labor practices,” sought to 
interdict many established customs 
which had been looked upon as inno- 
cent or even praiseworthy. The au- 
thor or authors of the bill apparently 
held the belief that the normal rela- 
tionship between workers and manage- 
ment was one of conflict, and that the 
thing the Government had to do was 
to set down rules that would assure a 
fair fight. Scant recognition was 
given to the fact—so familiar to those 
experienced in industry that it has 
become a commonplace—that employ- 
ers and employees normally spend little 
of their time fighting each other, and 
that their interests are more often 
common than antagonistic. 

In this atmosphere of suspicion em- 
ployee representation was under a se- 
vere handicap. Many of the older 
plans did not set up actual organiza- 
tions of employees—the purpose had 
been to avoid building “company un- 
ions”—and were, in fact, voting fran- 
chises rather than associations. It 
was difficult even to discuss these plans 
in language intelligible to the Washing- 
ton theorists. Employee representa- 
tives who appeared at the hearings on 
the Wagner bill often were perplexed 
by questions such as: ‘“How many em- 
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ployees are there in your association?”’, 
or, “How often does the company 
union meet?” 

Particularly was criticism levelled 
against any participation or codpera- 
tion of management in the collective 
bargaining activities of employees. 
Attacks were made upon the good 
faith of those representation plans— 
including some of the most successful 
of all—in which all matters were taken 
up in joint conferences without formal 
consideration by employees or their 
representatives in separate meetings. 

In spite of these handicaps, sup- 
porters of employee representation, 
both workers and managers, made a 
sturdy defense and up to the end of 
1934 they were holding their ground 
with fair success against those who 
were demanding that the Govern- 
ment ‘‘outlaw the company union.” 

While Congress, the Government 
and the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration were thus wrestling with the 
problems of collective bargaining, vari- 
ous labor boards and commissions had 
been busy with hearings and decisions 
on specific cases. In the absence of 
controlling court decisions the rulings 
of these boards form the most authori- 
tative body of opinion as to the intent 
of Congress in passing Section 7 (a). 

When the present National Labor 
Relations Board succeeded the old 
(Wagner) National Labor Board, it 
found itself at the top of a hierarchy 
of boards and commissions, some re- 
gional and some functioning for par- 
ticular industries, some appointed di- 
rectly by the Government and some 
set up under code authorities. Al- 
ready there were many precedents, 
some of them conflicting, and a huge 
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and uncodified mass of quasi-judicial 
opinion on all sorts of labor questions. 


FOUR LEADING ISSUES 


The principal issues in controversy 
when the National Labor Relations 
Board took up its duties concerned the 
following aspects of labor relations: 

1. Majority rule. Does the vote of 
a majority of the employees in a com- 
pany or plant bind the minority, or is 
the employer under obligations to deal 
with all representatives or even with 
individual employees? 

2. Definition of collective bargain- 
ing. Must the employer sign con- 
tracts with employee organizations or 
has he fulfilled his obligation merely 
by meeting representatives and dis- 
cussing and trying to settle questions 
which they bring up? 

3. The closed shop. Is it legal un- 
der Section 7 (a)? 

4. Management’s support of em- 
ployee organizations. Does this co- 
operation invalidate the power of an 
employee association to function freely 
in collective bargaining? 

Doubts regarding the majority rule 
and the essential characteristics of col- 
lective bargaining were resolved, so 
far as the National Labor Relations 
Board was concerned, in the decision 
on the Houde Engineering Corporation 
case. Under the direction of the old 
National Labor Board, Houde em- 
ployees had voted at a special election 
to select an agency for collective bar- 
gaining. The majority vote favored 
a local union but there was a strong 
minority for an employees’ association. 
The company, in accordance with the 
theory of collective bargaining held by 
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many employers, had taken the result 
of this election to mean that it had 
both the privilege and the obligation 
to deal separately with the representa- 
tives of the two groups. It went 
ahead on this basis, meeting both sets 
of representatives and conferring on 
questions as they arose. The union, 
however, claimed that as representa- 
tive of the majority it was entitled to 
be the sole collective bargaining agency 
for all employees. 

This contention was upheld by the 
National Labor Relations Board in 
a decision in which it asserted that the 
company’s policy of dealing with the 
two groups “resulted, whether inten- 
tionally or not, in defeating the ob- 
jects of the statute.” The board went 
on record with elaborate arguments, 
backed up by many legal citations, 
against the contention that the right 
of employees to “‘bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing,” meant that minorities were 
entitled to separate representation if 
they wanted it. This decision was at 
once recognized as contrary to many 
previous official pronouncements, in- 
cluding President Roosevelt’s ‘‘pro- 
portional representation” statement in 
the settlement of the threatened auto- 
mobile strike. 

The majority rule doctrine of the 
Houde decision took on additional im- 
portance from the fact that it was 
coupled with an interpretation of 
collective bargaining which differed 
widely from that which had been ad- 
vanced by many open shop employers. 
The board held that collective bar- 
gaining ‘‘is simply a means to an end. 
The end is an agreement,” and ruled 
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that the employer must “enter into 
negotiations with the union and en- 
deavor in good faith to arrive at a 
collective agreement covering terms of 
employment of all employees within 
the class which was permitted to vote 
at the election.” 

It is significant that the two prin- 
ciples, majority rule and the obliga- 
tion to try to reach binding contracts 
with representatives of employees, 
were embodied in the Wagner bill 
which failed of passage in the last 
Congress. Together they embodied 
what many lawyers maintain is a 
drastic addition to Section 7 (a). If 
the Houde decision is sustained by the 
courts in litigation now pending it will 
make a sweeping victory for orthodox 
unionism. 

Naturally the full utilization of this 
victory is dependent upon securing the 
support of majorities of employee vot- 
ers. In a respectable number of elec- 
tions, most notably the one held at 
the plant of the Kohler Company, in- 
dependent organizations have polled 
larger votes than were cast for the 
regular labor unions. The unions, 
however, prefer to take their chances 
under the majority rule rather than to 
become involved in anything resem- 
bling proportional representation. In 
taking this attitude, they rely partly 
upon the persuasive powers of union 
agents and union members, and partly 
upon the expectation that the results 
of an unfavorable election can be re- 
versed in a later poll. Besides, the 
unions are traditionally opposed to di- 
viding the field with actual or prospec- 
tive rivals. The majority rule, while 
it does not, as some employers believe, 
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necessarily involve the closed shop, un- 
questionably is a step in the direction 
of enforced conformity in all matters 
of collective bargaining. 


WHAT UNIT FOR BARGAINING? 


In the Houde case the National La- 
bor Relations Board did not pass upon 
the question of what employees should 
comprise a unit for collective bargain- 


"ing; that is, whether all the employees 


of a plant were bound by the vote of a 
majority or whether certain depart- 
ments or certain trades could demand 
separate representation. In several 
addresses after the Houde decision was 
rendered, in which he endeavored to 
reconcile that decision with previous 
statements that had been interpreted 
as upholding the rights of minorities 
to separate representation, Donald 
Richberg appeared to advance the view 
that the rule of the majority was bind- 
ing only upon minorities that had par- 
ticipated in an election; that an inde- 
pendent group, if it wished to do so, 
could remain out of the general poll 
and choose its own representatives by 
vote of a majority of its own members. 
In a later decision, however, in the case 
of the Columbian Steel Tank Com- 
pany, the National Labor Relations 
Board held that members of an em- 
ployees’ association were bound by a 
majority vote of all employees, even 
though the association had served no- 
tice in advance that it would not par- 
ticipate in the election. 

The end of 1934 found the utmost 
confusion still prevailing over the com- 
bined issues of majority rule and the 
obligation of employers to make con- 
tracts with representatives of em- 
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ployees. Clarification by the courts, 
or further legislation by Congress, ap- 
parently will be necessary before work- 
ers or management know just what is 
the law on these vital questions. 

As to the closed shop, few rulings 
have been handed down and the whole 
situation is nebulous. General John- 
son in a Labor Day speech in 1933 
said: 

If the employer should make a contract 
with a particular organization to employ 
only members of that organization, espe- 
cially if that organization did not have 100 
percent membership among his employees, 
that would in effect be a contract to inter- 
fere with his workers’ freedom of choice of 
their representatives or with their right to 
bargain individually and would amount to 
employer coercion on these matters, which 
is contrary to the law. 


The Government’s attorney in the 
federal court: case involving the Weir- 
ton Steel Company said: ‘“The closed 
shop is impossible under 7 (a).” 

The National Labor Relations Board, 
so far as this writer is aware, has not yet 
met the closed shop question squarely 
in a decision having general applica- 
tion and based upon the rights of em- 
ployees under Section 7 (a). In one 
of its earlier decisions it held that a 
closed shop contract between a com- 
pany and an employees’ association 
was illegal, but stated that “the facts 
of this case do not require us to deter- 
mine, in the light of Section 7 (a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the validity of a closed shop agreement 
with a bona fide labor union resulting 
in the discharge of employees not join- 
ing the union.”” In considering closed 
shop contracts with regular labor un- 
ions, the Board has sometimes ap- 
proved and sometimes disapproved, 
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depending upon the facts in each case, 
Probably the closest approach to a 
general approval of closed shop con- 
tracts is contained in the decision on 
the Bennett Shoe Company case 
(December 10), but even here the Board 
based its reasoning partly on the par- 
ticular facts involved. 


CONTROVERSY OVER EMPLOYERS’ 
SUPPORT 


Employers’ support of representa- 
tion plans and of employees associa- 
tions is another subject about which 
controversy has centered. Before the 
passage of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act it was generally taken for 
granted that the incidental expenses of 
operating a representation plan were to 
be borne by the company. Probably 
few, if any, employers would have ob- 
jected to employees assuming some or 
all of this expense if they wanted to, 
but it simply didn’t work out that way. 
Similarly, management assumed a 
greater or less degree of responsibility 
for preparing the terms of representa- 
tion plans and for supervising their 
administration. 

When questions arose as to the ade- 
quacy of employee representation to 
fulfill the collective bargaining require- 
ments of Section 7 (a), these custom- 
ary procedures immediately were 
attacked. Labor unionists and their 
supporters maintained that employee 
representatives in a works council 
could not serve as independent bar- 
gaining agents of the workers, so long 
as they met jointly with management 
representatives and received wage re- 
imbursement for time occupied in their 
representative duties. It was further 
asserted that free choice of representa- 
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tives by employees was impossible 
when elections were held on company 
time and supervised jointly by work- 
ers and officials. Here again employee 
representation suffered from a mis- 
understanding of its methods and pur- 
poses, and from the attempt to force 
it into too close an analogy with trade 
unionism. Critics found it convenient 
to ignore tangible evidence showing 
that in many companies employees 
for years had been selecting their rep- 
resentatives freely, and that the rep- 
resentatives had fulfilled their duties 
with complete independence. 

On this issue the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has upheld most of the 
contentions of the union camp. Ina 
number of decisions it has sharply 
criticized employers, not only for ex- 
erting undue influence to induce em- 
ployees to favor local organizations in 
preference to trade unions, but also 
for furnishing moral encouragement 
and financial support to organizations 
of employees. 


WHAT ARE PRESENT TRENDS? 


In the confusion of decisions and 
official statements, it is difficult to 
detect the real attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward collective bargaining or 
to trace tendencies with any degree of 
certainty. It is known that some 
highly placed officials believe the com- 
plete organization of industrial work- 
ers would be a good thing for the 
country. 

So far as concerns the National La- 
bor Relations Board, its decisions are 
clear and intelligible and prepared 
with the evident intention of building 
up a dependable body of precedent. 
The same thing cannot always be said 
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for the statements of officials in the 
higher and lower governmental ranks. 
Moreover, the various regional and in- 
dustrial labor boards have been turn- 
ing out decisions in large numbers, 
sometimes with little regard to prece- 
dent or consistency. So far as this 
writer is able to learn, no compilation 
of these decisions of subordinate boards 
is anywhere in existence. The making 
of such a compilation and its analysis 
for the discovery of a developing gov- 
ernmental labor philosophy would be a 
fruitful project for research. 

Even with the present incomplete- 
ness and sometimes inconsistency of 
authoritative rulings, some rather 
definite tendencies may be noted: 

1. There has been an inclination to- 
ward acceptance of trade union doc- 
trines as to collective bargaining. This 
inclination is manifested in the de- 
cisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, some of which have been 
discussed in earlier sections of this 
article. In all fairness it should be 
added that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the various subordi- 
nate bodies were given the duty of en- 
forcing a statutory provision, Section 
7 (a), which was intended by Congress 
as a concession to organized labor. 
If, as sometimes has been charged, 
boards have gone beyond the intent of 
Congress and have written into their 
decisions ideas which cannot be justi- 
fied by the statute, the remedy seems 
to lie with the courts. 

2. Some of the subordinate boards, 
and recently the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, have shown a disposi- 
tion to assume responsibility over mat- 
ters, even of a minor nature, that were 
formerly considered to lie in the field 
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of routine shop management. 
tions of seniority rights, of discharge, 
layoff and rehiring, and of the assign- 
ment of individual workers to par- 
ticular jobs have been subjects of 


complaint and adjudication. This 
tendency, should it become universal 
and be carried to extremes, mighf lead 
to something resembling governmental 
control of plant management. 

3. In some industries labor boards 
have interfered in the internal affairs 
of representation plans or employees’ 
associations, by taking control of the 
machinery for electing representatives. 
This tendency has not yet gone far 
enough to permit an appraisal of its 
ultimate results. It might assume 
much significance, especially if govern- 
mental boards should undertake to dic- 
tate the rules of both works councils 
and trade unions. 

4. There has been some evidence of 
concern over coercion and intimida- 
tion by unions. In this connection it 
should be remembered that this type 
of coercion is not prohibited by any- 
thing in the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Union sympathizers have 
justified this apparent discrimination 
by pointing out that if union agents 
resort to objectionable practices they 
can be punished under the criminal 
statutes or the police regulations of the 
states or localities in which the acts 
were committed. A suspicion that 
Section 7 (a) was somewhat one-sided 
in its application appears to have 
entered the mind of the President 
when in his statement regarding the 
settlement of the automobile strike he 
said: “The Government makes it clear 
that it favors no particular union or 
particular form of employee organiza- 
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tion or representation. The Govern- 
ment’s only duty is to secure absolute 
and uninfluenced freedom of choice 
without coercion, restraint or intimi- 
dation from any source.” 

This pronouncement, coming while 
hearings on the Wagner Industrial 
Disputes Bill were in progress before 
the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, was seized upon by critics 
of the bill and for a time it was under- 
stood that Senator Wagner himself 
was willing to have the measure 
amended so as to prohibit intimidation 
or coercion either by employers or by 
union agents. When a revised bill 
made its appearance, however, all that 
was left of this proposed reciprocal pro- 
hibition was the following rather hu- 
morous provision: 


It shall be an unfair labor practice: 

(1) For an employer to attempt, by inter- 
ference or coercion, to impair the exercise 
by employees of the right to form or join 
labor organizations, to designate repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or ‘other 
mutual aid or protection; 

(2) For employees to attempt, by interfer- 
ence or coercion, to impair the exercise by 
employers of the right to join or form em- 
ployer organizations and to designate repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing for the 
purpose of collective bargaining. 


It is perhaps significant that the 
National Labor Relations Board, act- 
ing in its mediatory capacity in the 
dispute between certain unions and the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, inserted in the stipulations of 
settlement the following sentence: 
“There must be no coercion or in- 
timidation by any of the unions to 
compel any man to join a union.” 
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POLICIES OF EMPLOYERS 


We have dealt thus far mainly with 
what might be described as the ex- 
ternal problems of collective bargain- 
ing—the clashes of interest between 
labor unions and their supporters on 
the one side and open shop employers 
on the other, and the pressure exerted 
to induce managers to adopt one or 
another type of labor administration. 
What, in the meantime, have been 
the developments within industrial 
organizations? 

Here, again, there is little uniform- 
ity, although a few dominant tenden- 
cies may be traced. Naturally, em- 
ployers have given more thought to 
labor policies in the last year and a 
half than in any equivalent period in 
the history of American industry. 
Any reckoning of the amount of time 
and energy spent upon these policies 
by officials of all grades—if such an 
account were obtainable—would be 
perfectly unbelievable to anyone not 
intimately acquainted with the inter- 
nal processes of industry. Whatever 
doubt yet remained as to the impor- 
tance of personnel administration in 
the managerial program has been 
brushed aside in the rapid march of 
recent events. It has become evi- 
dent even to those who formerly 
doubted it that a defensible labor 
policy is essential to the successful 
management of any business organiza- 
tion, and that this policy needs to be 
understood and thoughtfully and in- 
telligently carried out by everyone in 
the official ranks. 

Thus we get back to an old prin- 
ciple of industrial relations—the im- 
portance of foremanship. Foreman 


training, with particular emphasis 
upon the handling of labor, has been 
given renewed attention during 1934. 
Employers have been reminded afresh 
—some of them through costly and 
humiliating experiences—that the best 
planned and best intentioned labor 
policy may be nullified by the unfair- 
ness or stupidity or ignorance of a 
single supervisor who does or says the 
wrong thing in a crisis. To avert 
blunders of this kind, many companies 
have taken extraordinary pains in 
making sure that the policies of man- 
agement were thoroughly explained 
up and down the line and in instruct- 
ing officials of all ranks in the atti- 
tudes they should take toward de- 
mands of employees. 

But it is not sufficient that company 
labor policies should be supported by 
the bosses. They need the codpera- 
tion also of the workers. The guaran- 
tees written into the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act practically put 
industrial relations programs at the 
mercy of the employees for whose bene- 
fit they are supposed to have been 
designed. No labor policy—and par- 
ticularly no method of collective 
bargaining—is good enough to survive 
unless it can gain and hold the sup- 
port of the workers. Here the com- 
panies which have built up long experi- 
ence of fair dealing and mutual 
confidence are at a distinct advantage. 

As to specific methods of collective 
bargaining, various policies have been 
followed. Some employers, voluntar- 
ily or of necessity, have accepted the 
full union program, recognized outside 
organizations, and signed contracts 
covering wages and working condi- 
tions. (In our pre-occupation with 
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clashes of interest between unions and 
open shop employers, we should not 
forget that many companies have long 
been operating under union conditions 
with mutual satisfaction.) Other em- 
ployers have adopted or strengthened 
representation plans or codperated 
with their employees in doing so. 


GAINS FOR REPRESENTATION 


‘In the field of employee representa- 
tion 1934 was distinctly a successful 
year in spite of persistent attacks. It 
is noteworthy in this connection that 
some of the representation plans which 
are now operating most successfully 
and which have enlisted the most 
loyal support of employees are among 
those adopted recently and, as it 
seemed, hastily. The success of some 
of these plans has surprised even the 
friends of employee representation, to 
say nothing of those critics who 
sneered at them as last-minute devices 
to escape unionism. 

In some companies representation 
plans have been modified as to their 
terms or their methods of administra- 
tion in efforts to bring them more 
completely into harmony with what 
were believed to be the requirements of 
the Recovery Act. Sometimes eligi- 
bility limits for serving as representa- 
tive have been eliminated so as to per- 
mit employees, if they wished to do 
so, to vote for union agents or other 
outsiders. Sometimes citizenship or 
service requirements for voting have 
been removed. In numerous com- 
panies the management of elections 
has been made solely a responsibility 
of employees. In a few instances 
workers have been given the privilege 
to amend, without the consent of man- 
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agement, provisions which concerned 
election of representatives and other 
matters relating to self-organization. 

As to whether or not these modifica- 
tions in representation plans were 
necessary, there is room for difference 
of opinion. There are yet those who 
believe that a plan of the older type 
fully meets the requirements of Sec- 
tion 7 (a) so long as the employees 
themselves do not ask for some 
other method of collective bargaining. 
There is no doubt, however, that in 
many companies changes such as those 
described have been found expedient. 
In this connection it is worthy of note 
that some groups of employees, when 
alterations supposed to liberalize the 
collective bargaining machinery were 
suggested to them, either have refused 
to make them or have done so reluc- 
tantly and only to please the manage- 
ment. 

Naturally almost all enlightened 
employers have taken added precau- 
tions to avoid even the appearance of 
influencing employees in their choice 
of representatives or of dominating 
the collective bargaining machinery. 

All these developments have brought 
industrial relations departments 
sharply into the spotlight. The need 
for capable and intelligent personnel 
administration has been emphasized as 
never before. The increased responsi- 
bility of ranking executives and line 
officials has taken away no part of the 
burden carried by the professional per- 
sonnel administrator. His duties have 
been increased, his responsibilities 
are heavier and the consequences of 
mistakes are more serious. 

Frequently in recent months the 
statement has been made that nothing 
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in Government or in industry is 
static; that all our institutions have 
moved away from the moorings of 
past years and that change will be a 
continuous program in the future. 
However accurate these statements 
may be—and certain allowances prob- 
ably should be made for short-sight- 
edness and lack of historical perspec- 
tive—there is no doubt that many 
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elements of our social and economic 
institutions are still in process of for- 
mation. Final results are obscure. 
There is little comfort for the man 
whose habits of thought are too rigid. 
Success in industrial administration 
depends as it never did before upon 
open-mindedness and the ability to 
make adaptations to changing cir- 
cumstances. 

















Industrial Relations Activities Survive a 
Critical Test 


By H. F. Brown, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 


How well have pension plans, medical services, suggestion systems, 
training programs, and other activities survived the depression? 
What are the costs of various personnel practices? 

What has been the relative growth of employee representation plans 
and labor union agreements since NRA? 

Mr. Brown answers these and other questions on the basis of a 


careful survey of the facts. 


ERE have been two leading 
theories of the place of industrial 
relations activities in the scheme 
of management. According to one of 
the theories, these activities represent 
a parasitic growth on the system of 
labor relations, and owe their existence 
either to a misplaced paternalistic idea 
of philanthropy, or to a studied policy 
of trying to hood-wink employees and 
wean them away from ideas of class 
consciousness and class struggle, or to 
both. With such a basis, these activi- 
ties would obviously be a product of 
prosperous and high profit periods, and 
would pass out of the picture when 
hard times removed the temptation to 
be unnecessarily generous at the com- 
pany’s expense, or to maintain unes- 
sential techniques for hiring, training, 
and adjusting employees to jobs. 
Believers in the other theory con- 
tended that industrial relations policy, 
as developed during the last decade, 
was far more than a sop thrown to 
labor; that the various activities 
introduced for the purpose of develop- 
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ing coéperation between management 
and working force served the interests 
of both parties and so were sound and 
equitable, and that activities providing 
individual financial benefits repre- 
sented well merited rewards for ac- 
complishment and service. If this 
theory were correct, those activities 
must be a definite and integral part of 
management policy, and should be 
affected by a business depression only 
to the extent that other features of 
operating policy were affected. 

A more searching test of industrial 
relations activities than the business 
depression which began in 1929 could 
hardly be contrived. A _ prolonged 
recession in business activity, covering 
not months but years, and the neces- 
sity to curtail drastically all operating 
expenses, provided ample justification 
for discarding any features of indus- 
trial policy that had not fully proved 
themselves. If industrial relations ac- 
tivities succumbed at such a time, 
they would not be discredited, but 
they might be criticized as prosperity 


























extravagancies. If they survived such 
a protracted period of deflation, even 
though curtailed in some respects, the 
claim that they were an important and 
established part of operating policy 
_would be well substantiated. 

Opinions are likely to differ with 
regard to what stage in the depression 
we have now reached, but there can 
hardly be any question that we have 
been through sufficiently trying times 
to permit an appraisal of the staying 
qualities of industrial relations activi- 
ties. Accordingly, with the horizon 
somewhat brighter and industry hope- 
ful that the worst was over, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
set out to survey the results of the 
storm, to find what was to be learned 
from the experience of the last several 
years. 

Such an investigation might be 
approached from either of two angles. 
The attempt might be made to select 
as a sample a thoroughly representa- 
tive cross-section of American industry 
with proper regard for size of establish- 
ments, their location, and their distri- 
bution between industries, but without 
regard to their previous experience in 
administering industrial relations ac- 
tivities. Or it might be felt that the 
only true test of these activities could 
occur in companies that had seriously 
developed a program of such activities 
before the depression and had had an 
opportunity to judge their value be- 
fore financial retrenchment challenged 
them to justify their worth. The 
Conference Board believed that the 

latter group of companies could con- 
tribute the more valuable information, 
and that their experience would offer a 
truer line on what past experience re- 
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vealed with regard to future probabili- 
ties in this field than could companies 
selected at random. From its records, 
therefore, it selected a list of companies 
which before the depression had well 
developed industrial relations pro- 
grams and asked their codperation in 
answering the question what the effect 
of the depression had been on indus- 
trial relations activities. Through the 
courtesy of 233 companies, significant 
information was obtained. 


HOW PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES FARED IN 
THE DEPRESSION 


One of the most informative features 
of the inquiry was a listing of over a 
hundred activities which involved 
employer-employee relations, with the 
request that companies indicate in 
appropriate columns those activities 
which are now maintained, those which 
had been discontinued as a result of 
the depression, those dropped on 
account of the N.R.A., those adopted 
since the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and those that they were con- 
sidering adopting. Such information 
would indicate not only what activi- 
ties were most widely maintained by 
industrial companies, but also how the 
various activities had stood up under 
the impact of the depression. 

The picture presented by the results 
of the survey is one of remarkable 
vitality on the part of industrial rela- 
tions activities. Particularly note- 
worthy is the strength displayed by 
those which involve no inconsiderable 
expense. For example, 41 companies 


1For full results of survey see National 
Industrial Conference Board, “Effect of the 
Depression on Industrial Relations Pro- 
grams,’’ 1934. 
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had formal pension plans and only 3 
had been dropped during the depres- 
sion, while one such plan had been 
adopted since the N.I.R.A., and 8 
companies were considering adoption 


of pension plans. Informal pension 
plans were in force in 77 companies, 
and only 4 such plans had been 
dropped during the depression. Group 
life insurance was carried on by 162 
companies, 2 had dropped it during 
the depression, 5 had taken out such 
policies since the N.I.R.A., and 3 
others were considering such action. 
Only one of 134 mutual benefit asso- 
ciations had been discontinued during 
the depression. 

Some activities, on the other hand, 
had suffered rather heavily. Em- 
ployee stock purchase plans were in 
effect in 24 companies, as compared 
with 25 in which they had been dis- 
continued. Suggestion systems were 
still operative in 102 companies ‘ut 
had been discontinued in 22 concerns. 
Twenty-five companies had dropped 
their plant restaurants or cafeterias 
and 124 companies had retained them. 
Vacations with pay were still provided 
for wage earners by 37 companies but 
had been discontinued by 28. 

Medical and acéident prevention 
work had been well maintained. Edu- 
cational and training activities had 
suffered surprisingly little when the 
large labor surplus and ready availabil- 
ity of most types of labor is considered. 
Recreational activities had quite natu- 
rally been somewhat curtailed. Em- 
ployment procedure, tests, job analy- 
sis, time study, and other features of 
modern employment technique had 
been interferred with very little con- 
sidering that they are still generally 
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regarded more as refinements than ag 
essentials of plant policy. 

Particular interest at this time 
attaches to the record of agencies for 
employer-employee negotiation. In- 
dividual dealings with employees were 
maintained by 101 companies. In 126 
companies there were plans of em- 
ployee representation, and 17 com- 
panies operated under agreements 
with organized labor unions. Of the 
employee representation plans, 43 were 
of the employee committee type, and 
nearly twice as many, 83, were joint 
committees, including representatives 
of employees and also of the manage- 
ment. Forty-two of the employee 
representation plans had been started 
since the N.I.R.A., and 9 of the union 
agreements. In 12 companies em- 
ployee representation plans were under 
consideration, but no companies re- 
ported the expectation of entering 
into an agreement with a labor union. 


COST OF PERSONNEL PROGRAMS 


A subject on which information is 
frequently sought is the cost of main- 
taining industrial relations programs. 
Such information is difficult to secure 
because segregation of the exact 
amount of cost assignable to different 
activities is almost impossible, and 
many companies lump much of the 
cost of maintaining these activities 
under some general heading of admin- 
istrative cost. However, a number of 
companies covered in the survey con- 
tributed more or less complete figures 
with regard to these costs during 1933. 
Because of the wide variation in the 
figures reported by different com- 
panies, the median rather than the 
arithmetic mean was used to denote 




















the average. Figures were reduced 
to a basis of cost per employee in order 
to make data from the various com- 
panies generally comparable, and com- 
panies were classified in three size 
groups: those with 1 to 750 employees, 
those with 751 to 2,000, and those 
with more than 2,000 employees. 

The median total cost per employee 
of maintaining industrial relations 
programs during 1933 in 63 companies 
which provided such information was 


' $14.06. This median cost varied from 


$26.66 in companies employing not 
over 750 persons to $11.25 in com- 
panies with 751 to 2,000 employees, 
and was $11.87 in the large companies. 
The lower cost per employee in the 
larger concerns is probably attribut- 
able to the greater number of em- 
ployees among whom the more or less 
fixed factors in cost may be distributed. 

These figures can not, of course, be 
regarded as comparable except in one 
sense. They represent the median 
cost of maintaining the personnel 
activities which were in force in the 
various companies and therefore con- 
stitute the cost per employee of 
whatever program was maintained. 
But the activities included in the 
various company programs may have 
varied considerably, and therefore 
these figures do not show the differing 
costs of maintaining similar activities. 

A closer approach to comparative 
costs of identical activities is found in 
figures provided by some companies. 
The median cost per employee of 
maintaining medical service in 73 
companies, for example, was $2.70; for 
pensions in 51 companies was $10.33; 
for group insurance in 69 companies, 
$6.25; for profit sharing in 5 companies, 
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$34.50. The spread between costs of 


_ these activities in the three size groups 


was relatively considerably less than 
in the case of total costs. 

Another angle of the cost of person- 
nel programs is its proportion of total 
payroll. In the 49 companies that 
furnished information of this char- — 
acter, the median per cent of payroll | 
spent on industrial relations activities 
was 1.85 per cent. Corresponding 
figures for the three size groups of 
companies were 2.1 per cent in con- 
cerns employing 1 to 750 persons, 2.3 
per cent in companies with 751 to 
2,000 employees, and 1.4 per cent in 
those with more than 2,000 employees. 


THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Conditions affecting the relationship 
of employee and employer have under- 
gone considerable change during the 
past year and a half. Regulation of 
the employment relationship in private 
industry has been assumed by the 
federal government, and what was 
formerly a matter for decision by 
employer and employees is now sub- 
ject to approval of government boards 
and other agencies. Unless voided by 
court decisions, legislation of 1933 and 
1934 has created a new and funda- 
mentally different situation in indus- 
trial relations. How will this affect 
the status and importance of personnel 
programs? 

Executives in 56 per cent of the 
companies which codperated in the 
survey believe that the National ° 
Industrial Recovery Act has had no 
effect on industrial relations; that they 
are neither more important nor less 
important than before the Act became 
effective. In 43 per cent of the 
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companies it is believed that industrial 
relations have become of greater 
importance since the Act, while one 
executive thinks that they have be- 
come less important. If this is repre- 
sentative of industrial opinion gen- 
erally, it is widely recognized that 
industrial relations policy in the future 
calls for the best thought that can be 
applied to it. 

The function of an industrial rela- 
tions policy might be said to be to 
provide a medium for translating a 
management’s philosophy of the rights 
and obligations of employer and 
employee into terms of actual plant 
relationships. Many plans have been 
worked out during the last few years to 
assure the employee easy access to a 
responsible representative of manage- 
ment, to assure healthful and sanitary 
working surroundings, to adjust wages 
and working hours in an equitable 
manner, to prevent favoritism and 
provide equal opportunity for all, 
and to provide such financial benefits as 
particular companies believe that they 
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can afford. These plans will undoubt- 
edly be reéxamined by many com- 
panies with a view to their applicabil- 
ity to present conditions when so much 
depends on establishing beyond ques- 
tion the management’s desire and 
intention to be absolutely fair with its 
employees. 

However long and wordily the 
controversy may rage over the ques- 
tion whether the interests of employer 
and employee are basically identical 
or antithetical, the fact remains that 
the two must work together in a com- 
mon enterprise in the success of which 
the fortunes of both are linked 
together. To make this joint associa- 
tion as free from friction and as 
mutually productive as possible in an 
economic world where change and 
unsettlement seem to be the rule, is 
the task which industrial relations 
policy must assume. The quality of 
its contribution is likely to be an 
important factor in industrial accom- 
plishment during the next few years. 

















Practical Employee Ratings 





By Guy W. Wapswort#, Jr., Los Angeles 


\ N 7 ELL this stuff on your rating 
scale, or whatever you call it, 
doesn’t describe the things 

about Jones that are really important.” 
Thus did one of our Superintendents 
dispose of our check-up on what ap- 
peared to be an inaccurate rating of 
one of his men. And he was right. 
Under the necessity of making some 
kind of appraisal of our employees, we 
had carefully experimented with a 
number of formal rating methods. 
Our experience, like that of so many 
companies, was disappointing. So we 
developed a new, less formal method 
which allowed, or more exactly, forced 
the supervisor to appraise his men in 
his own terms. 

Before describing this method, let 
me take a few paragraphs to tell about 
our experience which led to its develop- 
ment. Our effort had been to secure 
ratings on workers in a utility corpora- 
tion whose duties are such that there 
is no quantitative measure of produc- 
tion. They perform the work at hand, 
which varies widely from day to day, 
and are referred to as “‘service’’workers 
for lack of a better descriptive term, 
and by way of contrast. with ‘“produc- 
tion” workers whose output is meas- 
urable. 

The first type of rating device 
adopted was a graphic scale. Nine 
forms were used which individually 


covered executive, sales, clerical, and 
various types of operating personnel. 
In addition each form provided for a 
man-to-man comparison of workers 
similarly engaged. For example, a 
given supervisor would be called upon 
to rate five machine bookkeepers. At 
the bottom of the scale for each of the 
five we would have the following 
clause: ‘‘If you were to list the 5 ma- 
chine bookkeepers. under your super- 
vision in order of their general value 
to the Company, as what number 
would you list this employee? Num- 
ber ——.”’ 

Our purpose in adding the above 
comparison was to check the ranking 
in the numerical score, made in the 
various qualities covered in the scale, 
with the supervisor’s estimate of 
comparative value. The man-to-man 
ranking of 433 employees, who were 
compared in 70 groups including from 
3 to 7 employees each, agreed closely 
with ranking in the rating scores (cor- 
relation coefficient of .92). While the 
two methods of rating agreed with each 
other in 4 cases out of every 5, many 
ratings did not match with actual promo- 
tions and discharges. 

Our second experiment was with a 
service report which has received wide 
attention in public personnel work. 
Here again we obtained high agree- 
ment between score rank and man-to- 
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man comparisons. However we con- 
tinued to note inconsistencies between 
ratings and the proposals made with 
regard to the men rated. 

In short, it was apparent in a sub- 
stantial number of instances that 
ratings were at variance with the true 
views of the rater. We would not hold 
that the opinion of the supervisor is 
necessarily more just, factual or repre- 
sentative of an ideal appraisal than the 
showing of a well balanced rating 
device. We urge, however, that the 
way the supervisor feels toward a given 
employee is an important factor in the 
future of that employee. Moreover, 
it is idle for the Personnel Department 
to endeavor to sell the supervisor upon 
excellence which the supervisor himself 
does not or cannet recognize under 
working conditions. 

Other weaknesses of formal rating 
devices appear to be: 

(1) Hard and fast weightings of 
given qualities, actions, or 
failure to act. They are not 
necessarily regarded as being 
of uniform importance in the 
scheme of things. 

(2) Similar numerical scores may be 
achieved by various combina- 
tions of grades on unrelated 
qualities. The total or aver- 
age making up the score is 
derived without benefit of a 
common denominator. 

(3) Combining the judgments of 
several raters may as easily 
result in averaging two in- 
accurate observations with 
one good one, as in achieving 
the contrary and more desir- 
able result. 

Our discussion may seem, on the 
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whole, biased against formal rating 
scales. Yet we continue to use them 
at regular intervals. Our reasons are: 

(1) They provide periodic participa- 
tion by the supervisors in the personnel 
program. 

(2) Each item checked upon a rating 
scale presents an opportunity to run 
down facts. © 

(3) Rating scale returns offer com- 
parison between supervisors who are 
“too easy” or “too harsh” in their 
judgments. 

Briefly summarizing, our experience 
with formal rating scales indicated that 
one worker in 5 was over-rated or 
under-rated. Our conclusion was that 
to distinguish which employee was the 
“one in five” was a formidable under- 


taking. 
Yet the matter of securing employee 
ratings could not be abandoned. 


Every firm of consequence has been 
faced with lay-offs during the past four 
years. The Personnel Department 
often-times must pass upon individual 
cases, and cannot afford to “rubber 
stamp”? recommendations. 

From this viewpoint we used inter- 
views extensively to check formal rat- 
ings. This enabled us to develop a 
rating device which assists in obtaining 
definite information on the supervisor’s 
point of view. It was devised follow- 
ing interviews with over 50 supervisors 
who had returned ratings, in an effort 
to secure the facts which prompted 
favorable and unfavorable reports. 
For example, a supervisor would check 
qualities associated with lack of co- 
operation in a given case. In the in- 
terview there would be factual discus- 
sion of the form and instances of lack 
of codperation, whether it was difficult 




















to correct, and particularly what the 
employee had done, or failed to do, in 
comparison with other employees who 
were considered coéperative. Inshort, 
the supervisors were called upon to 
support their ratings in terms of 
specific happenings, so far as possible. 

It frequently developed that the 
ratings were based upon impressions 
rather than facts. In many cases 
favorable or unfavorable impressions 
arose from the supervisor’s belief in his 
ability to ‘take in a situation,” some- 
times with very little observation. 
This particular complex, in our opinion, 
is the most subjective factor in all 
rating procedure. From our experi- 
ence in checking ratings, we would 
doubt the value of rating practice 
which does not include some such re- 
view. It weeds out impressions which 
cannot be supported by facts, and 
clarifies individual ratings. The time 
factor is important, but with some 
experience one man can review upward 
of 50 ratings in a working day. 

In the process of checking our rat- 
ings the observations and suggestions 
of our supervisors were carefully 
recorded. They disliked standard 
phrases intended to be representative 
of merit, seemed to have in mind cer- 
tain failings which made employees 
less valuable. At the conclusion of 
some 200 interviews, the frequencies of 
various types of comment were com- 
pared, and the type of questions which 
elicited the more significant responses 
was noted. From this point our inter- 
view was uniform, and the following 
questions were regularly used: 

“1. What are the good points of 
——— as you see them?” 

Responses to this question were so 
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various as not to lend themselves 
to quantitative statement, but were 
highly indicative of employee standing. 
Examples: ‘Well, he can do anything 
in his line, and you don’t have to 
watch him.” ‘“He’s one of our best 
men.” Given the opportunity to ex- 
press himself in his own way, the super- 
visor will, often in the turn of a phrase, 
clearly indicate whether the employee 
is satisfactory or otherwise. None of 
the supervisors presented analyses in 
terms of “3 points out of a possible 5 
for punctuality, 4 points for knowledge 
of work, etc.”’ Neither was there evi- 
dence that any given virtue was con- 
sidered of uniform importance. For 
example, one supervisor, apparently 
hard put to it to describe “good points” 
of a certain employee, said: “Well, he 
comes to work on time, if that means 
anything.” A perfect score in “punc- 
tuality” in this case was meaningless. 
Again, the expression “‘he tries hard” 
was often faint praise rather than a 
good send-off on “application to 
work.” 

“2. Would you hire this employee 
over again if you were to make the 
decision? Yes No (check) 

“If your answer is ‘No’, please 
explain.’’! 

This question is a test of selection 
methods. Sometimes an affirmative 
response results when the supervisor 
himself selected the employee, but this 
is balanced by having other supervisors 
review the case. A negative response, 
followed by a request for an explana- 
tion, frequently provides a short-cut in 








1 Appropriate space was provided for ex- 
planations on the ‘Confidential Report” 
in which these questions were later used 
for securing written reports 
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determining what is regarded as the 
employee’s most serious fault. 

“3. Does this employee have to be 
corrected, or watched due to some 
special weakness? Yes No 
(check) 

“If your answer is ‘Yes’, please 
explain.” 

Here again the effort is to determine 
the supervisor’s estimate of the impor- 
tance of the employee’s faults. Disci- 
pline contacts, such as the question 
would imply, are usually clearly re- 
membered. 

“4. Has this employee, to your 
knowledge, complained of any of the 
following? Yes No (check) 








a. That he is ‘picked on.’ 
b. That someone has it ‘in for’ 


him. 
c. That he is not getting a fair 
deal. 

“Tf your answer is ‘Yes’, please 
explain, stating whether you think 
the complaint justified.” 

This question serves to identify the 
“abused” employee. 

“5. Is this employee, in your opin- 
ion, too sure of himself, conceited, 
inclined to ‘know it all,’ or a person 
who ‘can’t be told anything’? Yes 

No (check) 

“If your answer is ‘Yes’, please 
explain, stating whether this interferes 
with the work.” 

In this case the supervisor may 
reveal not only important tempera- 
mental qualities of the employee, but 
his own as well. One supervisor 
answered ‘“‘yes” on this question for 
two-thirds of his men, which proved 
highly significant in considering the 
supervisor himself. 
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“6. Is this employee at times quar- 
relsome? Yes No (check) 

“Tf your answer is ‘Yes’, please ex- 
plain, stating whether you think this 
employee is likely to give or take 
offense easily, and with regard to what 
sort of thing.” 

Here an affirmative response pro- 
vides a basis of investigation. The 
employee who “takes offense’’ easily, 
or “can’t get along” is identified. 

“7. Does this employee at times 
argue too much? Yes —— No —— 
(check) 

“If your answer is ‘Yes’ please ex- 
plain, stating whether you think this 
employee argues because he (or she) is 
well informed, or just because he (or 
she) likes to argue.” 

This identifies the employee who 
argues to the point that he attracts 
attention. When combined with feel- 
ings of abuse (affirmative response on 
question No. 4) and conceit (affirma- 
tive response on question No. 5) the 
temperamental pattern is significant. 

“8. Is this employee at times given 
to wasting time on the job, talking too 
much with others, or mixing into things 
that do not concern him? Yes —— 
No (check) 

“If your answer is ‘Yes,’ please 
explain.” 

The implications of a “‘yes’’ response 
to this question require no comment. 

“9. Can you count on this employee 
for all of the following? Yes —— 
No (check) 

. To keep his word. 

. To meet his obligations. 

. To keep his appointments. 

. To be considerate of other 
people. 
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“If your answer is ‘No,’ please ex- 
plain the point upon which you cannot 
count on this employee.” 

The points covered in this question 
were among the more frequent causes 
of supervisor dissatisfaction. Em- 
ployees who could not be counted upon 
in such particulars were seldom well 
thought of in other respects. 

“10. Does this employee take good 
care of company property? Yes 
No —— (check) 

“If your answer is ‘No,’ please ex- 
plain (such points as losing tools, fail- 
ing to take proper care of equipment, 
etc., should be covered.)”’ 

In service lines, particularly, respon- 
sible care of tools and materials is im- 
portant. Even workmanlike perform- 
ance otherwise appears to be nullified 
when the employee occasions replace- 
ment expense. 

“11. Does this employee do any of 
the following? Yes —— No 
(check) 

a. Lose his temper easily. 
b. Hold grudges. 

“If your answer is ‘Yes,’ please 
explain.” 

This question identifies the “hot- 
head” or the sulker. Frequently such 
employees are among those who com- 
plicate supervision in that ‘‘you have 
to know how to take” them. Tem- 
peramentally, it is important to dis- 
tinguish the employee who “blows up 
and gets over it’? from the one who 
smolders inwardly and develops in- 
tense dislikes, when temper manifesta- 
tions have created problems. 

“12. Can you suggest any point on 
which this employee should improve in 
order to increase his value to the 
company? Yes No (check) 
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“If your answer is ‘Yes,’ please 
explain.” 

This question provides opportunity 
for constructive suggestion. A nega- 
tive response represents a relatively 
fair statement of general standing. 

“13. Has this employee any diffi- 
culty or fault not discussed which in- 
terferes with his work? Yes 
No (check) 

“If your answer is ‘Yes,’ please 
explain.” 

This question affords opportunity 
for discussion of additional points 
which are regarded as important. 
Sometimes it happens that the pre- 
ceding questions are interpreted as 
overly specific, so that some special 
point cannot be presented. It will be 
noted that this question, as well as 
question No. 12, is intended to prompt 
general discussion. 

“14. Check below how you think 
this employee should be rated: 

As Outstanding (the best, or one 
of the best workers you have ever 
supervised (or known) in this line 
of work). 

As Satisfactory (a good average 
employee, well fitted for the 
work). 

As a Problem —— (of any kind, due 
to poor health, lack of ability or 
failure to use it, difficulty in get- 
ting along with other employees 
or the public, or any other cause). 

This question provides a three-point 
general rating, which appears suffi- 
ciently objective for statistical pur- 
poses. It is our observation that a 
three point scale covering general 
standing imposes considerably less 
burden upon the supervisors than a 
greater number of points of rating 
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covering individual qualities. While 
the criteria are admittedly coarse, 
“Outstanding” ratings are suggestive 
of better than average placements; 
“Satisfactory” ratings reflect generally 
acceptable selection, and ‘‘Problem”’ 
ratings identify employees who should 
be studied with a view to bettering the 
adjustment, or failing that, appropri- 
ate changes in the work, or dismissal. 

It is difficult to conceive that our 
interest should be greater in other 
points than these. Concerned with 
statistical justification of our work, we 
may be prone to seize upon alignments 
which result from quantitative scores, 
or fine cut distinctions resulting from 
multiple point ratings, even though we 
recognize inherent weakness in such 
practice. Practically, we have found 
the management not so much concerned 
with coefficients of correlation as with 
ability to locate promising material, and 
to recognize problems. Hence we feel 
that coarse measures or ratings on gen- 
eral standing can be accepted for 
practical purposes, without debate as 
to whether the outstanding employee 
is “superior” or “very superior;” 
whether the satisfactory employee is 
“average” or slightly “above” or 
“below average,” and so on. 

“15. The following employees 
in your district are classified on the 
payroll the same as this employee: 


(List of Employees) 


“If you were to list these ——- em- 
ployees in order of their general value 
to the Company, as what number 
would you list this employee? Num- 
ber a 

This final question seeks a man-to- 
man comparison, which is readily 
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obtained from supervisors of small 
groups. When the group exceeds ten 
employees, this comparison is of less 
value. Particularly in ranking the 
“average” employees, supervisors are 
apt to include marginal notes to the 
effect that ‘John Doe and Richard Roe 
are really about the same,” and so on. 

The foregoing group of questions is 
presented without claim as to excel- 
lence of context, or as to the logic of the 
order in which the questions are listed. 
The most obvious criticism is that we 
appear to ignore qualities for which a 
measure is commonly sought in rating 
procedure, particularly those bearing 
on the work. Practically, in dis- 
cussing “good points,” “discipline 
contacts,” ‘faults,’ etc., we obtain 
measures of praise and blame, or “sat- 
isfaction-annoyance” which almost in- 
evitably are attended by discussion of 
ability at work. In the process we 
avoid forming conclusions regarding 
the supervisor’s attitude which he 
himself would not recognize. Another 
consideration is that on points which 
are commonly considered important, 
the rater is called upon to give the em- 
ployee a clean bill of health, or to 
justify a contrary report. 

We have repeatedly stressed the 
importance of gaining the supervisor’s 
actual views, which may suggest lack 
of concern in the validity of those 
views. Our viewpoint on this score 
is, first, that to deal intelligently with 
the supervisor’s attitude, we must first 
be assured that we know what it is. 
Second, the personnel department 
must furnish the supervisor with men 
with whom he can work, and must 
sometimes make concessions to his 
foibles. If a department or section is 
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ably managed, the supervisor may be 
forgiven his inability to recognize the 
excellence of a given employee who 
rates A+ on standard qualities, but 
who none-the-less offends special prej- 
udices of the supervisor. An impor- 
tant point in the validity of rating 
procedure is that it should provide an 
accurate indication of the adjustment 
to the given situation. Supervisor 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction assumes 
paramount importance. Where the 
supervisor carries his prejudices to 
unreasonable lengths there are usually 
obvious indications of unsuitability. 
So long as he is to be retained in 
charge, the personnel department is 
primarily concerned with placements 
which enable him to discharge his re- 
sponsibilities effectively. 

Subsequent to using our set of ques- 
tions in oral interviews, they were tried 
in writing in the form of a “‘Confiden- 
tial Report.” With few exceptions, 
the information gained was as complete 
as, and in fair agreement with results 
obtained in the oral interview. It is 
to be remembered, however, that the 
same supervisors were involved, and 
that they had undergone the experi- 
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ence of being “pinned down” in the 
oral interviews. 

Summarizing our experience with 
rating procedure, we would submit the 
following: 

(1) Formal rating devices do not 
always reveal accurately the true atti- 
tude of the supervisor toward an 
employee. As a corollary, the chief 
fault of formal procedure appears to be 
in the assignment of hard and fast 
weightings to given qualities, irrespec- 
tive of the supervisor’s views as to the 
importance of such qualities in the 
scheme of things. Further, various 
patterns of merit and demerit may 
result in the same score, which confuse 
statistical interpretation. 

(2) A fair estimate of the standing 
and acceptability of employees may be 
gained from an approach which per- 
mits the supervisor to express himself 
in his own words. This requires a 
process of educating the supervisor to 
support his position by facts so far as 
possible. Coarse measures of general 
standing and comparative value may 
be obtained for statistical purposes 
with little difficulty, and furnish 
acceptable criteria. 











The Machine and Industrial Health 


By Freperick B. Furnn, Delamar Institute of Public Health 


Dr. Flinn, outstanding authority on industrial diseases, shows how 
the introduction of machinery has had in many instances a bene- 


ficial effect on workers’ health. 


ACHINERY has been con- 
M demned as the curse of man- 

kind, not only because it 
presumably steals jobs, but because it 
and its by-products are alleged to 
mangle arms, corrode lungs, poison, 
and otherwise undermine health. 
What are the facts? Let us look at 
the record—a record which is by no 
means complete, but one which shows 
that the introduction of machines has 
been far from an unmitigated evil from 
the viewpoint of workers’ health. 

The Machine Age has of course 
brought with it new hazards, but in 
many instances the introduction of 
machinery has increased safety and 
health. The glass industry is a case 
in point. This industry was once very 
unhealthy. Blowers, gatherers, mix- 
ers, cutters, polishers and pressers 
were refused insurance or had to pay 
such high premiums as to make it prac- 
tically prohibitive. The tuberculosis 
rate in the period between 1914-1918 
was 26.3 per cent of the mortality from 
all causes. The common blow pipe, 


the dust during the mixing process and 
loading of the pot furnace, the fine 
glass broken off at the mold, the putty 
powder used by the polisher of cut 
glass, all played their part in making 
the industry most unhealthy. The 
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intense heat to which workers were 
subjected predisposed them to pneu- 
monia and other respiratory diseases. 
A change began taking place in about 
1919. Shops were experimenting with 
automatic machines for blowing bot- 
tles and other products. These ma- 
chines have almost entirely replaced 
the hand worker, and 99.8 per cent of 
all bottles are now machine made. 
Only special shapes and sizes are blown 
by hand. Hand blowing of window 
glass gave way to machine production 
at about the same time. The glass is 
drawn out in sheets from the furnace 
by a man sitting on a travelling crane. 
With the automatic machine came the 
abolition of the pot furnace and the 
installation of the tank furnace. The 
mixing is done in enclosed containers 
which are discharged directly into the 
furnace, eliminating the chance of lead 
intoxication from the dust. Cut glass 
is now polished by’ hydrofluoric acid 
and the putty powder containing 60 
per cent of lead oxide is used only on 
rare occasions when the glass needs 4 
little extra finishing. The insurance 
rates no longer discriminate against 
glass workers except in some special 
jobs. The old glass blowers have be- 
come, in many cases, mechanics whose 
duty is to tend the machine which 
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takes the glass from the furnace and 
delivers it on the travelling belt going 
to the lehr furnace for annealing. This 
is one industry where the machine has 
done much to improve the workers’ 
health. 

Lead has been for long one of the 
chief enemies of workers’ health, in 
part because it is used in from one to 
two hundred industries. While lead 
is still a leading cause of poisoning and 
death, its disastrous effects have been 
curbed. The English records for the 
year 1900 show that 1058 cases of 
lead poisoning were reported, 56 of 
these ending fatally. By 1931 the 
number of cases had fallen to 104, and 
the deaths to 15. 

The introduction of machinery has 
had a great deal to do with this im- 
provement, as is shown by examina- 
tion of individual industries. In the 
white lead industry, for instance, 183 
were poisoned and 4 died during the 
period 1900 to 1904, but from 1925 
to 1929 only 9 cases, one of them fatal, 
occurred. The improvement is the re- 
sult of a machine which takes up the 
white lead pulp—a thickened suspen- 
sion of lead carbonate in water—at one 
end, and mixes it with oil and delivers 
it at the other end as paint ready for 
market. Workmen have very little to 
do except to see that the machine is 
kept running. Diminished occurrence 
of lead poisoning in file cutting is due 
to the machinery which has replaced 
hand work. The automatic process in 
enclosed containers permits us to have 
ethyl gasoline without endangering 
the lives of the employees producing 
it. Spray painting of Pullman cars 
and automobiles has reduced the lead 
hazard in another industry which al- 
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ways furnished a large number of cases, 
for the cellulose paints do not contain 
lead and the repeated sandpapering 
where lead paint was used to produce a 
fine polish is done away with. 

The improved conditions of the card 
room in the cotton industry again illus- 
trate the beneficial effect of machines. 
Under the old conditions the stripping 
dust resulted in 73 per cent of the 
workers suffering asthma-like attacks. 
This work is now done by machine 
and the vacuum cleaning process 
greatly reduces the dust. Improved 
lung conditions and reduction of the 
long periods of incapacitation have 
resulted. 

The evidence with regard to tu- 
berculosis, the second highest cause of 
death to the working population, is 
complicated and baffling. What with 
improvements in sanitation, housing, 
and treatment, and changes in the 
general economic conditions of the 
people, it is impossible to calculate the 
extent to which the Machine Age is 
responsible for the white plague. 

We do know, however, that tubercu- 
losis has always been associated with 
industry, especially in those trades in 
which dust is present. It is estimated 
that there are 5,000,000 persons in the 
United States engaged in the dusty 
trades and of this number 10 to 15 
per cent in trades in which free silica 
dust is present in amounts known to 
predispose to tuberculosis 75 per cent 
of the effected persons. It is up to 
the engineer to develop machines that 
will do the work without exposing the 
man to dangerous amounts of dust. 
A step has been made by the Kelley in- 
vention which was used in the con- 
struction work at Radio City. The 
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method is to remove the dust, by 
special suction device, at the point at 
which it is generated. Correct meth- 
ods of ventilation made possible by 
mechanical developments will go a long 
way in eliminating the hazard of dusty 
work. 

Poverty and its consequence, over- 
crowded housing, are more devastat- 
ing causes of tuberculosis than are 
many of the industrial dusts. Studies 
made in Detroit and elsewhere show 
that the rate of tuberculosis bears a 
direct relation to the number of per- 
sons per room. The disease is spread 
by personal contact. That improved 
housing is not enough, however, is 
shown by results in Stockton-on-Tees, 
where a portion of the population was 
removed in 1917 from an unhealthy 
area to self-contained municipal hous- 
ing units. The mortality and mor- 
bidity rates during the 5 succeeding 


years were higher than they were be- 


fore removal. Investigation showed 
that the inhabitants had to economize 
on food in order to meet the increased 
rent. Tuberculosis is, the medical pro- 
fession agrees, the poor man’s disease. 

And it is the machine which is our 
chief means of raising the economic 
level of the working population, and 
consequently improving the level of 
its health. A fair share of the in- 
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creased wealth occurring from in- 
creased production at lowered costs 
must go to those on the lower economic 
strata, if tuberculosis is to be success- 
fully combatted. 

The further development of auto- 
matic machinery will probably help 
also by relieving men of muscular 
strain, of chronic fatigue which pre- 
disposes to tuberculosis. 

My purpose has not been to white- 
wash the Machine Age. Mechaniza- 
tion has brought ‘new and vicious 
health hazards. But, as many have 
overlooked, the benefits, too, have 
been great, and the future possi- 
bilities are even greater. As we fore- 
see developments in machinery we can 
anticipate the elimination of man as 
much as possible in the production of 
material involving hazardous exposure. 
Study of the correct type of ventila- 
tion to be installed at the point of 
generation of poisonous gases and 
harmful dusts will cut down the main 
causes of ill health among workers. 
It has been the premise of the indus- 
trial hygienist that if we can eliminate 
dust, fumes, and gases from the atmos- 
phere of the shop, we shall come very 
near to the goal set by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, when he said, ‘there should 
be no such thing as industrial disease 
possible.” 





A Check-List For Managing a Major 
Industrial Change 


By Exxiotr Dunuap Smita, Yale University 


So important are the personnel aspects involved in the intro- 
duction of new machinery, labor saving methods, and other 
changes, that we reproduce this “‘check-list”’ from the author’s 
newly revised ‘‘Psychology for Executives,’ published by Harper 


and Brothers. 


The list provides an excellent analysis for execu- 


tives to check over before undertaking such changes. 


that involved in a drastic indus- 
trial change such as the introduc- 
tion of a major technological change or 
the installation of a fundamentally new 
method of incentives or plan of organi- 
zation, just to rely on practical experi- 
ence and to do intuitively what the 
occasion demands is to court failure. 
Good management must also be sys- 
tematic management. Besides, the 
personnel aspects of the change can 
never be handled as a thing apart. 
Unless the other aspects of the change 
are well handled, the personnel aspects 
cannot be, and unless the personnel 
aspects are well handled, they are 
likely to upset the entire development. 
I. ANALYZE AND ORGANIZE THE 
Facts RELATING TO THE PRo- 
POSED CHANGE. 
A. Find out just what the new 
proposal amounts to before 
you finally decide to make it. 


[' SO complex a reconstruction as 


1. Check carefully the experience 
of other plants in regard to it. 

a. Get down to concrete con- 
ditions, methods, costs and 
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b. 


results, and the exact differ- 
ences between conditions in 
your plant and those in the 
plant under observation, for 
the mere fact that a devel- 
opment proved valuable in 
some other plant is not in 
itself evidence that it will be 
valuable in yours. 

(1) Especially check ‘‘state- 
ments from satisfied 
users.”’ 

Look into its effects in the 

long run as well as its im- 

mediate savings. 


2. Work out concretely from the 
points of view of finance, sales, 
merchandising, management, 
and employee conditions and 
relations, as well as from the 
technical and operating points 
of view, just what it will in- 
volve in your company to put 
through the change. 


a. 


b. 


Give each of these aspects 

specialized attention. 

Be sure before you start 

that you have funds and 

time enough to put through 
the change thoroughly. 

(1) Particularly check the 
expenses and time that 
will be required for pur- 
poses other than layout, 





equipment, and process, 
as the latter, while the 
most apparent, are like- 
ly to prove but a small 
part of the whole. 


B. Make a careful survey of your 


plant in all branches and func- 
tions in regard to existing con- 
ditions and their relation to 
the change. 


1. In no other way can you know 
clearly just what must be 
changed and what the problems 
are which you will encounter. 
a. Unless each branch and 

function of the concern, es- 
pecially the personnel func- 
tion, is investigated sepa- 
rately, important conditions 
are likely to be overlooked. 


II. PunaN THE CHANGE BEFORE 
HANDLING It. 
A. Carefully determine the exact 


procedures of the new process 
and the standards of ma- 
terials, equipment, working 
conditions, etc., adequate to 
the new situation. 


1. Do not accept standards from 
other places without first care- 
fully testing them out in your 
own plant. 

a. Even procedures and stand- 
ards worked out by labora- 
tory research require prov- 
ing by actual factory trial. 

2. Work out careful objective 
measurements and records by 
which the attainment and 
maintenance of those standards 
can be determined. 

a. In regard to operating con- 
ditions, it is important to 
get as direct a measure as 
possible of the effect of con- 
ditions upon the amount of 
work the employee has to 
do. 
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B. Carefully determine the other 


adjustments in conditions, 
practices and organization 
that will be necessary to 
bring all branches of the 
company into line with the 
change, checking through each 
branch and function sepa- 
rately. 


1. Financial adjustments. 

2. Sales and merchandising ad- 
justments. 

3. Management adjustments. 

a. Establishment of the sys- 
tematic techniques of meas- 
urement and control neces- 
sary to insure maintenance 
of the newer standards. 

b. Changes in personnel. 

Changes in organization. 

d. Management education and 
training. 

(1) Remember old execu- 
tives will not adapt 
themselves readily to 
new ways. 

4. Employee adjustment. 

a. Hours and wages. 

b. Living conditions. 

c. Displacement and demotion 
of workers. 

(1) What can be done to 
prevent this as far as 
possible? 

(2) How select those who 
must be let go or de- 
moted? 

(3) What can be done to 
abate the hardships of 
this? 

d. Expression of employee 
point of view. 

(1) Providing adequate 
channels of communi- 
cation. 

(2) Giving the employees 
adequate time and in- 
formation for— 

(a) gradual and assimi- 
lated understanding 
and, 


° 











(b) effective participa- 
tion in determining 
the employee as- 
pects of the change. 


C. Plan out the actual procedure 
and timing of the change. 


1. Plan to proceed slowly enough 
—usually taking one unit at a 
time— 

a. to permit learning from ex- 


perience how to adopt the 

procedure to local condi- 

tions before making final 
steps, and 

. to restrict the amount of 

change so that the entire 

plant is not in confusion at 
one time. 

(1) To do this permits ex- 
ecutives to concentrate 
attention on a small 
area until the new con- 
ditions have been 
brought under control 
there, and 

(2) prevents any large num- 
ber of employees from 
being changed over at 
any one time. 

(a) It also provides 
time for gradual em- 
ployee understand- 
ing and adjustment. 


D. Plan the educational aspects 
of the change. 


regard to management, 


think out— 
a. how and when management 


can best be brought to 
understand and really to 
want to make, not merely 
the technical change, but 
the management changes 
that relate to it; and 

. how and when they can be 
taught the new techniques 
and standards of manage- 
ment so these’ will become 
really effective. 
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c. Realize that such re-educa- 


tion of management cannot 

be attained by proclama- 

tion. 

(1) It requires time for re- 
adjustment of biases 
and habits of thought. 

(2) New ways can only be 
learned, and in large 
measure can only be 
realistically understood, 
by actual experience 
and practice. 


2. In regard to employees think 


out— 
a. how and when employees 


can best be brought to 
understand realistically the 
value and character of the 
change; and 


. how and when they can best 


be taught their changed 
jobs without unnecessary 
difficulty or loss of earnings 
or prestige. 


. Realize that this requires 


time, and requires time on 
the part of management as 
well as the employees. 


E. Devise for the period of the 
change a form of organization 
that by the division of re- 
sponsibility will insure— 


1. 


that the long run point of view 
does not get lost sight of in 
the pressure of immediate exi- 
gencies of changing over; and 
. that the personnel problems 
do not get overshadowed by 
the technical and operating. 

a. Especially provide channels 


which will enable the em- 
ployees to get an effective 
understanding of the change 
and its effect on them, and 
of expressing their point of 
view in regard to it. 


F. Plan before starting, how 


standard conditions and pro- 





cedures will be maintained in 
the long run after the atten- 
tion and interest of instal- 
lation wears off. 


III. Carry THROUGH THE CHANGE. 
A. Adhere to the general plan, 


but adapt it as conditions 
develop. 


1. Pull together and consolidate 
one major aspect of the change 
before launching another. 


. Be sure conditions fully meas- 
ure up to standard and can be 
kept there before making any 
change dependent upon those 
standards. 

. Check frequently the carrying 
out of the change in each 
function and branch, and the 
balance of progress in each. 


1. It may be as unfortunate for a 
function to get out of line be- 
cause it gets too far ahead as 
because it gets too far behind. 


. Don’t hurry the change. 


1. Delay is better than the con- 
fusion of putting the strain of 
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new methods on unprepared 
conditions. 

2. The adjustment of employee 
or management understanding 
may take more time than you 
have planned, but it is worth 
delaying for. 


. STABILIZE THE CHANGE. 
A. Don’t think the job is over 


merely because the new con- 
ditions have been established 
and are apparently going well. 


1. The most dangerous stage 
comes after the interest and 
attention of newness wears off. 


. Check personally from time 


to time to be sure that the 
standards are being main- 
tained; that the new manage- 
ment techniques are really 
working, not just being kept 
up; and that the related con- 
ditions, especially personnel 
conditions, have been kept up. 


. Establish systematic main- 


tenance check-ups. 


1. Separate them into functions 
so each aspect will get special 
attention. 




















Measuring Executive Ability 


By Cuarues W. Mason, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, anD 
Guen U. CueEEtTon, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Those concerned with locating potential executive material are re- 
minded that “executive ability’’ is not a simple, single ability. 
The successful executive is better than average in a wide range of 


abilities and personality traits. 


tempted to isolate and measure 

the fundamental traits of execu- 
tive ability. Tests have been given 
with the apparent hope that some one 
outstanding trait or capacity would be 
discovered which could be measured 
and used as an index of executive apti- 
tude. 
agination, social knowledge, judgment 
and many others, when applied to ex- 
ecutive groups have failed to reveal 
any single trait or measurable capac- 
ity which above all others is indicative 
of executive ability. While the re- 
sults of such investigations have dis- 
couraged the belief that executive 
aptitude is a unit trait, each investiga- 
tor has felt that executives as a group 
differed from other groups in industry 
and business. 

The usual conclusions arrived at as 
a result of investigations made by 
Scott, Yoakum, Kenagy, Cowdery, 
Bingham, Moore and others have been 
about as follows: 

1. Executive groups seldom aver- 
age as high in tests specifically de- 
signed to measure the characteristic 
abilities of selected groups of workers 


GS iene investigators have at- 


But tests of intelligence, im- 
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in commercial and industrial occu- 
pations as do specialists in these oc- 
cupations. 

2. Executive groups usually average 
above the pooled averages earned by 
several diverse groups of specialists on 
a wide variety of tests. Executives 
have superior all-around ability. 

3. No single test, when applied to 
executives, has succeeded in differen- 
tiating the poorer from the better ex- 
ecutives. 

In 1929 and 1930, Mason completed - 
a series of investigations undertaken 
with the purpose of measuring differ- 
ences between persons of known sales, 
research, and executive ability. The 
tests used included the following: 


. Analytical personal history record 
. General information 

Reasoning in arithmetic 
Judgment in estimating 

Symbolic relationships 

. Word comparisons 

. Ascendence-Submission reactions 
. Vocational interests 


The results of this investigation 
show the executive group to be con- 
siderably above average on the tests 
designated above by numerals 2, 3, 4, 
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5 and 6. The sales group rated high 
on judgment in estimating and low on 
symbolic relationships; the technical 
group was outstanding because of an 
extremely high rating on symbolic re- 
lationships, accompanied by a low rat- 
ing on judgment in estimating. It is 
clearly evident from these results that 
sales and technical groups can be dif- 
ferentiated by means of single tests, 
while executives as a group are differ- 
entiated by a tendency toward consist- 
ency in a number of traits on a level 
above the average of an unselected 
group. It would appear from these 
results that many of the failures clearly 
to define executive ability by means of 
tests have been due to the failure to 
recognize that above average standing 
on a large number of qualities which can 
be rated or measured is the true criterion 
of executive ability. 

Mason sought further objective in- 
dication of the characteristics of execu- 
tive ability, by having executives, 
salesmen, and research workers rated, 
in regard to 33 traits, by competent 
judges. For convenience and to se- 
cure greater objectivity these traits 
were arranged under the following 
general headings: 


1. Health and drive 

2. Judgment of fact 

3. Reaction to human qualities 
4. Leadership 


The results of this phase of the in- 
vestigation were both enlightening and 
convincing. The members of the ex- 
ecutive group were consistently above 
the average of all the groups rated on 
these traits. 

These findings suggest the conclu- 
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sion that the executive is a well- 
rounded individual who does not devi- 
ate outstandingly from the average 
shown by persons of general intellec- 
tual superiority. 

It is probable that executive traits 
are not clearly definable in terms of 
performance or tests of mental abil- 
ity unless supplemented by tempera- 
ment tests. That such is the case is 
suggested by Kornhauser and Kings- 
bury. Their conclusions were sub- 
stantiated by the results obtained from 
the application of the ascendence- 
submission reaction test in Mason’s 
investigation and later confirmed by 
Cleeton in results obtained from the 
application of personality trait ques- 
tionnaires covering such qualities as 
submissiveness, dominance, social de- 
pendence, independence, extraversion, 
introversion, emotional sensitiveness 
and placidity. 

Charters has shown that volitional 
traits such as ambition, perseverance, 
courage, industry, forcefulness and in- 
itiative are essential qualities in the 
leadership phases of executive talent. 

E. K. Strong has demonstrated that 
70 per cent of non-executives have in- 
terests characteristic of executives and 
that accountants, personnel managers, 
engineers, insurance salesmen and law- 
yers show an over-lapping of interests 
with executives to the extent of 80 per 
cent or more. The conclusion to be 
drawn from these results is in harmony 
with the findings reported above. Ex- 
ecutive interests are diverse and broad 
in range, just as executive abilities are 
diverse and broad. Briefly, executive , 
ability is broad-gage all-round ability. 
Working from this general hypothe- 
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sis the authors have prepared an ex- 
ecutive ability examination which in- 
cludes the following sections: 


. Analytical personal history record. 

. General information test. 

. Reasoning in arithmetic. 

. Judgment in estimating. 

. Symbolic relationships. 

. Typical reactions (personality trait 
questionnaire). 


7. Vocational interests. 
8. Executive ability rating scale. 


This examination is now being 
standardized. It is hoped that a suit- 
able battery will be developed which 
can be applied both in the employment 
of men for executive duties and in the 
promotion of men to executive po- 
sitions. 








By Martua Downs, State Norm 


in a progressive college for teachers. 


/ \HE task of the research worker 
has been described by W. W. 
Campbell in these terms: “He 

does not invent the truth, he does not 
develop the truth, he does not do any- 
thing whatever to the truth except to 
uncover it or discover it, and expose it 
to the comprehension of his fellow- 
ae ” Accepting this thesis, re- 
search is functioning in the State Nor- 
mal School at Newark in the following 
ways: 

First: Test data, secured and re- 
corded by the Research Committee, 
are used in individual student guidance 
by the President, the Dean, the Direc- 
tor of Student-Teaching, counselors 
and other staff specialists. 

Second: Recorded data are used by 
staff members in the scientific study 
of personnel problems. 

Third: From time to time studies are 
carried on codperatively with research 
groups in other teachers colleges, in 
universities or in national associations. 

Fourth: Statistical investigations 
bearing on admission, grouping and 
marking are made for the administra- 
tion. 

Fifth: Annual bulletins provide staff 
members with information about each 
new class. 

Sixth: Individual remedial work is 
set up on a basis of observed student 
deficiencies. 
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Personnel Research in a Normal School 


al School, Newark, New Jersey 


Miss Downs describes the methods of selecting and developing students 


During the past four years research 
studies at Newark have emphasized se- 
lection, student sectioning, educational 
guidance, and prediction of academic 
or professional success. Some of these 
will be described in this brief résumé. 

The contribution of research in the 
process of selection has been the im- 
provement of the entrance examina- 
tions required of New Jersey normal 
schools and teachers colleges. Prior 
to 1929 these were largely subjective. 
They were easy or difficult according 
to the standard of the staff member as- 
signed to construct the examination 
and the value of each question was 
assigned without experimentation. 
Since, however, an investigation of the 
scoring of the arithmetic examination 
made at this school in 1929 revealed 
the error of arbitrarily assigning values 
to questions, revision was necessary. 
Test items are now prepared by a com- 
mittee of staff specialists from the 
several State teacher training schools. 
An experimental form of the examina- 
tion is given to a sampling of the fresh- 
men in the schools, whereupon an error 
analysis reveals the difficulty of the 
questions. Thus the order of the items 
is determined. Then scales that are 
comparable for all tests of the entrance 
battery are prepared. These deter- 
mine the passing mark and predict 
within reasonable limits the number to 







































be passed. The tests used in succes- 
sive years are made of equal diffi- 
culty or stepped-up so far as it is 
feasible to raise standards. This por- 
tion of the admission procedure is now 
on a scientific basis. 

Further data useful in the educa- 
tional guidance and in the counseling 
of each student are secured during 
freshmen orientation week through a 
battery of standard tests which meas- 
ure abilities, achievement, and certain 
traits of personality. Results on some 
of these tests have been sent for three 
successive years to the Teachers Col- 
lege Personnel Association where they 
are compared with those of thirty to 
forty outstanding teachers colleges and 
liberal arts colleges of the United 
States. The record of the school at 
Newark placed it fourth in 1931, third 
in 1932 and second in 1933. For two 
years second place has been attained 
in the rankings on the academic apti- 
tude test, which is evidence of the 
effectiveness of the State entrance ex- 
aminations. They select a potentially 
capable group for professional training. 

Another test in this battery is de- 
signed to measure reading comprehen- 
sion. Last year a study was made to 
see what could be done to improve the 
status of the poorest readers. Stu- 
dents having reading scores below the 
twenty-fifth percentile for college fresh- 
men, psychological examination scores 
that were relatively low, and academic 
records indicating trouble in the read- 
ing subjects were given a series of re- 
medial lessons. In addition the health 


counselor investigated to find if these 
students had followed previously made 
recommendations for the correction of 
eye defects. 


When the group of fif- 
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teen was tested at the end of the year 
on a parallel form of the same test, the 
average gain was found to be 9.5 
points. Eleven students showed de- 
cided improvement and seven were 
able to read at least as well as 25 per 
cent of college freshmen. Following 
these eleven students to the present, 
two have left school, five have made no 
marks this term below average or C, 
four have one or two marks of D 
grade (passing but unsatisfactory), and 
none has failed. 

Not all of the program, however, is 
achievement testing. Certain tests 
are used to discover interests, to note 
leadership and other factors in per- 
sonality development. Judgments on 
the personality pattern of each stu- 
dent are made four times a year by 
each staff member enrolling the stu- 
dent for class work. It seems ad- 
visable at present to keep most of 
these data confidential, to avoid preju- 
dicing counselors and staff members 
with mere inferences. A way must be 
found, however, of bringing together 
the case study data in the cumulative 
record and these personality ratings so 
that valid predictions of professional 
success may be made early in the stu- 
dent’s course. It is increasingly evi- 
dent that high scores on the Morris 
Trait Test are an indication of leader- 
ship. Senior students who are doing 
questionable practice work have usu- 
ally made low scores on this test. 
Special reference cases have as a rule 
either scored very high or very low on 
it. In the June 1932 class, twelve out 
of sixteen graduates who scored in the 
upper ten per cent were placed in teach- 
ing positions, while only six of the 
sixteen in the lowest tenth got jobs. 


a 
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The Thurstone Personality Schedule 
used with the freshmen of September 
1932 assigned scores to these freshmen 
in the first month not so very different 
from judgments made by teachers after 
a year of acquaintance. All of these 
facts are interesting but not as yet 
conclusive in formulating policies re- 
garding specific uses of these data. 

Further efforts to predict success 
have been made by setting up a regres- 
sion equation based on certain factors! 
that could be learned early in a stu- 
dent’s career. In the class for which 
the regression equation was set up, it 
was found that, out of the one hundred 
twenty-six graduating, seventy-six had 
the letter grade (A, B, C, D, E) pre- 
dicted in the freshman year and fifty 
had grades only one letter removed 
from the prediction. More significant 
factors in the regression equation and 
perhaps more accurate marking would 
undoubtedly have improved the ac- 
curacy of the prediction. On the other 
hand, regression equations with nu- 
merous factors are cumbersome tech- 
niques not practicable unless much 
statistical service is available. 

No very high correlations have been 
obtained to date between academic 
record and success in student teach- 
ing. This may be due in part to the 
method of assignment of marks. How- 
ever, there is some evidence that the 
highest degree of scholarship does not 
necessarily imply success in teaching. 


1These were the freshman point-hour 
ratios and the scores made on a leadership 
test, a psychological examination and a 
general prognosis test. The first was 
used as the independent variable and the 
other factors became dependent variables. 
2r = + 62+ .04. 


Some of the best teachers have been 
average students and a few of the best 
scholars have failed in teaching. On 
the other hand, it is certain that suc- 
cessful teachers do not come from the 
lowest scholastic ranks. Hence selec- 
tive entrance on the basis of scholar- 
ship as one factor is a safe policy. 

Last year a study of freshman marks 
was made to ascertain whether the 
combined faculty recognized differ- 
ences in quality of class sections in 
assigning grades, when these sections 
have been arranged, without their 
knowledge, to show reliable differences. 
Entrance marks and psychological test 
scores were used in the organization 
of the groups. Results showed that 
marking could be improved. While 
the average grades of the sections as as- 
signed by the faculty proved that they 
tended in general to rank the sections 
as they had been deliberately ranked, 
the differences were small. This is due 
to two causes: 

1. Some staff members reduce the 
five point marking system to three in 
assigning grades, avoiding the use of 
D and E. 

2. Not all departments are in the 
habit of giving certain objective or 
standard tests to the total freshman 
group. 

There are other research projects 
under way at present: 

1. Remedial studies in mathematics, 
in social science, in the biological and 
natural sciences and in English litera- 
ture. These are based on analysis of 
student needs. 

2. The assembling of data for 4 
health attitudes test. 

3. An experiment on liberalization 
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of the curriculum on the freshman 
level. 

Some questions to indicate the na- 
ture of problems for the future are: 

1. What are the most significant fac- 
tors in the total cumulative record in 
predicting success in teaching? 

2. What differentiated procedures 
should be set up for the selection of 
fine and industrial arts students? 

3. What extra-curricular activities 
prove of greatest value after gradua- 
tion? 

Four years of work on the accumula- 
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tion of records, on the improvement of 
a few techniques or policies, or on 
some addition to knowledge have at 
least shown the multiplicity of possi- 
bilities for major endeavors in the 
future enormous possibilities of per- 
sonnel research. As Buckingham has 
said, “If teaching these students is 
to include studying them, the job of 
teaching takes on new meaning. Its 
scope is broadened. Its meaning en- 
riched. No other calling may then be 
compared with it. It is the great 
adventure.” 
































Unemployment Insurance—Perhaps 


By Our Foss McCormick 


Mr. McCormick deals with the subject of unemployment reserves and 
retirement annuities from a background of extensive experience as an 
adviser of industrial executives and financiers. 


to the Editor, and as a result high percentage, however, must be. 
could not refuse to express Let us assume, without any reason, 
some ideas about unemployment in- that there are about four million per- 
surance when requested todo so. Let sons over sixty who are employed. 
me preface my remarks bysaying that I Let us assume that these four million 
do not approve of unemployment in- people be retired tomorrow morning. 
surance in any form, but do approve Obviously, four million jobs and four 
heartily of retirement insurance al- million promotions would be imme- 
though I object strenuously to the diately available. If this retirement 
term old age insurance. program were continued permanently, 
Before discussing the subject di- there would be a continuous flow of 
rectly I should like to suggest an idea openings, greatly in excess of the pres- 
which might obviate, in a large meas- ent number, since retirement at age 
ure, the necessity for strictly unem- sixty is not customary. 
ployment insurance. At first blush If retirement at age sixty could be 
the suggestion may appear drastic and enforced immediately and continued, 
unreasonable, but deliberate consid- it would be quite feasible for industry 
eration might show that it is not. to pay retirement salaries to those re- 
Fundamentally, there arenotenough tired, at the rate of about half pay, 
jobs to go around, and this condition without imposing a very great burden 
is not unusual. Any plan which will on anyone, since the half pay saved 
provide a large number of jobs for im- could be applied toward necessary pro- 
mediate use and, at recurring intervals, motions and toward the employment 
will keep on providing more openings of those who would be employed to fill 
than have heretofore existed, should vacancies in the lower brackets. At 
make it unnecessary to insure against worst, it would mean that persons pro- 
unemployment. From figures which moted would receive somewhat lower 
are probably not very accurate, it ap- salaries than they might normally ex- 
pears that there are approximately pect to receive upon promotion, and 
thirteen million people over sixty years newcomers would be in the same boat. 
of age in the United States. I-can To put it bluntly, those who were 
find no figures that indicate how many favored with premature promotions 
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WHILE ago, I talked too much of these people areemployed. A fairly 

















and those who were unexpectedly em- 
ployed might have to pay, by accept- 
ing salaries somewhat smaller than 
they had hoped for, the partial salaries 
of those who had retired in their favor. 

If, at the same time, compulsory re- 
tirement insurance were enforced, the 
temporary burden, imposed upon in- 
dustry and individuals to pay those 
who retired, would gradually be les- 
sened as retirement pay accumulated 
in favor of those who, in future, would 
retire when they reach age sixty. It 
is apparent that this temporary re- 
tirement burden would disappear in 
considerably less than twenty-five 
years, as older employees, who had re- 
tired, died and as retirement insurance 
funds increased to the point of paying 
all retirement salaries. 

I have no desire at this time to go 
into details covering the two sugges- 
tions made above,—immediate and 
continuous compulsory retirement, 
and compulsory retirement insurance. 
I wish, however, to point out some 
benefits which might accrue if such a 
plan were in effect. 

A large number of persons might be 
employed immediately and continu- 
ously, perhaps a number sufficiently 
large to render unemployment insur- 
ance unnecessary, or at least greatly 
reduced in volume. The burden of 
expense would not be too heavy, even 
at the beginning, and relief would be 
rapid. Adequate retirement insur- 
ance would assure a reasonable liv- 
ing wage to all persons who retired at 
age sixty after a reasonable term of 
employment. Leisure time would be 
concentrated in a group of persons 
quite competent to utilize it produc- 
tively, without additional remunera- 
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tion, perhaps as advisors to business, 
to the professions and to governments. 
The retirement of persons at sixty 
would cause the management of in- 
dustry to be placed and retained in the 
hands of younger persons, thus bring- 
ing management into closer contact 
with and better understanding of the 
thoughts and conditions of current 
generations. 

If the ideas suggested may produce 
the results indicated, perhaps they are 
worth thinking about. Anyway, I 
have given them, uninvited, and I now 
proceed to discuss the subject assigned 
to me—unemployment insurance. 

Several plans of unemployment in- 
surance, so called, have been proposed. 
A few are in existence under trial. 
These plans have been evolved by ex- 
perts, after serious study. It is not 
my intention nor my right to criticize 
them but rather to approach the sub- 
ject of unemployment insurance from 
an angle which does not seem to have 
received much consideration. 

As I see it, the plans already pro- 
posed intend to pay rather small sums 
of money for somewhat limited periods 
to people who are out of work, all 
payments to be made from a general 
fund, in one plan to any person un- 
employed and in the other to persons 
laid off by specific employers. All 
such plans apparently include the set- 
ting up of a governmental agency to 
collect, handle, and distribute funds. 
As a corollary to such unemployment 
insurance by governmental agencies, 
it seems essential to have some sort of 
governmental employment agency, in 
order to relieve the insurance agency 
of paying benefits longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. I am bound to con- 
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clude that all plans under considera- 
tion at the moment are in the nature 
of doles financed by industry and, in 
some plans, partially by employees, 
and that all such plans require an enor- 
mous overhead expense to determine 
the individual’s eligibility to receive 
the dole, to determine how long he 
shall receive it, and to obtain a job 
for him if possible. It is my impres- 
sion that these plans are so cumber- 
some and so expensive as to be imprac- 
tical, since they would probably divert 
a very large portion of the available 
funds to management rather than to 
individuals out of work. 

There is an old adage, “the Lord 
helps him who helps himself,’ based 
on the natural law of the survival of 
the fittest. It is a pretty good basis 
from which to consider social insur- 
ance. On such a basis, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that each indi- 
vidual is bound to do whatever he can 
to protect himself, especially to pro- 
tect himself against unemployment. 

Also, it is logical to assume that em- 
ployers who receive valuable services 
should be willing to do something fi- 
nancially to insure their employees 
against hardships which may arise 
from necessary unemployment. As a 
matter of fact, a great many employers 
have insurance policies with standard 
eompanies, which are known as re- 
tirement insurance policies. When an 
employee ceases work at a given age— 
say sixty-five—he is entitled to receive 
for the rest of his life certain sums of 
money per month, which have been 
contributed, generally, jointly by him- 
self and his employer during the time 
of employment. It seems to have 
been proven, in many industries, that 
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the employee is willing to protect him- 
self if given the opportunity, and that 
the employer also is willing to con-- 
tribute to this protection. 

After all, it seems to me that this re- 
tirement insurance is, in effect, un- 
employment insurance, since it is used 
to pay an individual who does not 
work productively. The only differ- 
ence between retirement insurance and 
so-called unemployment insurance is 
the fact that retirement insurance does 
not begin until after a certain age. In 
connection with existing retirement in- 
surance policies there are disability 
rights, so that, if an employee is totally 
and permanently disabled, he may re- 
ceive his retirement allowance in a 
modified form at an earlier age, with- 
out the necessity for the continuation 
of payments of premiums either by 
the employer or the employee. 

It has occurred to me that it would 
be a rather simple matter to broaden 
standard retirement insurance policies 
so that they might be used as unem- 
ployment insurance, maturing at any 
time and as frequently as necessary. 

Suppose, for example, that an em- 
ployee enters the service of a company, 
and beginning at that time he con- 
tributes a percentage of his salary as 
premiums on an unemployment or re- 
tirement insurance policy. His em- 
ployer makes a contribution also. 
The size of the contributions governs 
the ratio between average salary and 
retirement pay which will be due the 
employee when he has reached retire- 
ment age. This ratio increases peri- 
odically as the term of employment 
lengthens. 

Suppose this employee works for 4 
period of five years and then becomes 
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unemployed. Since both he and his 
employer have been paying premiums 
regularly to an insurance company, he 
has a credit of at least the amount al- 
ready contributed, perhaps plus in- 
terest. Suppose at the time his unem- 
ployment begins, this employee be 
given a certificate, against the insur- 
ance company, indicating that he is 
entitled to receive so many dollars, al- 
ready contributed. Against this credit 
he is entitled to draw, beginning at a 
given date, weekly amounts prede- 
termined on some maximum and mini- 
mum basis. 

This individual may continue to 
draw these sums until the total value 
of the certificate has been used up. If, 
by that time, he has not obtained 
another position, he turns to the tax- 
payers for support, and this would 
happen under any plan at times when 
unemployment was general and pro- 
tracted. If, however, he has obtained 
another position before his certificate 
has entirely lost its value, he would 
deposit the balance-value of this cer- 
tificate with his new employer and 
would continue proper payments of 
premiums to apply against retirement 
insurance. Thus he would retain the 
current value of his past contributions 
and commence against to build up a re- 
tirement insurance fund. I believe it 
is not impossible to carry out this pro- 
gram even though employment periods 
may be of very short duration. 

It seems to me that the method 
herein suggested could be operated 
with a minimum of legislation and 
governmental control. The only legis- 
lation obviously necessary is such as 
would force each employer and each 
employee to contribute certain sums 
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of money as premiums. All other 
matters pertaining to the plan would 
be carried out by the insurance com- 
pany selected. It might be necessary 
to set up a governmental commission 
to see to it that insurance companies 
place these funds in especially safe 
forms of investments, and to deter- 
mine the rate of interest which insur- 
ance companies could afford to be 
credited to these retirement or unem- 
ployment accounts, but these regula- 
tions might be handed by a govern- 
mental agency already in existence. 

It seems to me that there are several 
points of interest in the development 
of such an idea. Any person who was 
employed practically all of his life 
would be assured of an excellent in- 
come upon reaching retirement age. 
For persons who were in and out of 
jobs during their working lives, the 
measure of their retirement annuities 
would be in exact proportion to the 
labor they had given, and this seems 
to me to be a fundamental policy on 
which all earnings should be based. 
Furthermore, during periods of unem- 
ployment, each individual would be 
able to live on his past earnings at 
least for a limited period. He would 
be self-supporting and self-respecting. 
An individual out of work would have 
an additional reason for endeavoring 
to obtain work as quickly as possible, 
since he would realize that his retire- 
ment annuity would be reduced by 
each day he remained out of work, and 
increased by each day he worked. 

I am hopeful that these ideas, which 
have been given in general terms and 
with very little attention to detail, 
may be studied, if they have not al- 
ready been studied, by those experts 
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who are interested in enforcing unem- 
ployment and old age insurance. It 
is apparent that such a plan has an 
elasticity, at least, that no other plan 
has, since it permits employers to uti- 
lize existing insurance companies and 
existing and tested insurance plans, 
with some modifications; and since 
legislation would be limited to setting 
up and enforcing only minimum in- 
surance premium contributions, leav- 
ing it to employers and employees to 
increase such contributions if they 
should so desire, thus improving the 
minimum legal requirements which 
would certainly be small. 

Please let me say again that I have 
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insufficient knowledge to criticize plans 
which have been proposed, and also 
insufficient experience, from the ac- 
tuarial standpoint, to be entirely sure 
that the ideas I have suggested are 
practical, although there seems to be 
sufficient evidence that they are. In 
any event, it is my belief that social 
insurance should be based on the work 
periods of individuals, that such in- 
surance might well be handled through 
existing agencies, and that individual 
beneficiaries should receive only funds 
which have accumulated to their re- 
spective credits, rather than funds 
which have accumulated in pools gen- 
erally subscribed to. 





News Notes 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


The New Hampshire Commission on 
Unemployment Reserves, under the chair- 
manship of Herman Feldman, has issued a 
description of its carefully considered rec- 
ommendations to the State legislature. 
The Commission proposes that an unem- 
ployment insurance bill be passed, contri- 
butions to begin October 1, 1935 and pay- 
ment of benefits to begin a year later. 

Some of the features of the plan follow. 
All occupations are to be included, except 
farmers, employees in domestic service in 
private houses, government employees, 
school and college teachers, seasonal in- 
dustries, and several miscellaneous small 
groups. Establishments employing fewer 
than five workers are excluded. As to wage 
limits, all manual workers paid on an hourly, 
daily, or weekly basis are included in the 
plan, as are salaried workers who earn less 
than $150 a month. Contributions from 
employers are to be a maximum of 2} per 
cent of the payroll of eligible workers, but 
there will be reduced rates for employers 
_ Who provide steady work. Employees are 
‘ to contribute one per cent of their weekly 
“wage. The weekly benefit for a totally 
unemployed person is to be 50 per cent of 
his total full-time weekly earnings, but 
with a maximum of $14.00, and a minimum 
of $6.00. He will be eligible for a maximum 
of 16 weeks of benefits for total unemploy- 
ment in any one year, but will not be entitled 
to more than one week of benefit for every 
three weeks of full employment within the 
fifty-two weeks prior to his registration as 
unemployed. A waiting period of three 
weeks of consecutive unemployment is pro- 
vided for. Benefits are not payable to em- 
ployees while on strike. 
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EASTMAN KODAK’S SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


The Eastman Kodak Company’s out- 
standingly successful suggestion system was 
described by Virgil M. Palmer before the 
recent annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. He told 
what changes had been made since the 
system was introduced in 1898, and why; 
described the present system in detail; 
and appraised the actual results accom- 
plished. 

The Suggestion system is set up as a 
responsibility of the personnel department 


with a suggestion secretary reporting to the 


plant employment manager. With 7300 
employees, the work takes the full time of 
a combined stenographer and filing clerk 
and three-fourths of the secretary’s time. 
The secretary is in a favored position to 
maintain close contact with employees and 
to get and hold their confidence. The 
suggestion secretary aids suggesters, as 
necessary, to give better expression to 
their ideas. He gives out the suggestion- 
award checks, and explains personally the 
reasons for rejecting suggestions. He fol- 
lows up suggestions referred to the depart- 
ment superintendents for consideration, 
acts as secretary to the suggestion-award 
committee and prepares a monthly “Sug- 
gestion Bulletin.” 

From the points of view of cash savings 
made and morale-building, the plan has 
been a distinct success. This is no doubt 
due in large part to the higher manage- 
ment’s personal interest, to constant 
publicity, to the careful manner in which 
all administrative details have been worked 
out, and to the management’s attitude of 
appreciation of any and all suggestions for 
improvement, with never a criticism of 
former conditions which the suggestions 
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seek to improve. In connection with this 
last point Mr. Palmer wisely said, ‘I know 
of no surer way to secure bitter foreman 
resistance to a suggestion system than for 
the management to criticize the conditions 
disclosed through suggestions as needing 
improvement.” 

Executives planning to start a suggestion 
system or to reorganize an old one will 
want to read Mr. Palmer’s address, which 
was preprinted in the November, 1934, 
number of Mechanical Engineering. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION TO 
HOLD PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The American Management Associa- 
tion’s annual Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Conference will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, February 6 to 8. Important topics 
to be discussed are: collective bargaining; 
getting facts for administering personnel 


policies; personnel problems of technologi-, 


cal change; getting information to em- 
ployees; training problems; wage and salary 
administration; and economic security. 

The program has been arranged by Har- 
old B. Bergen, Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Management Association, and Director 
of Industrial Relations, Procter and Gamble 
Company. 


FATIGUE ALLOWANCES IN TIME STUDIES 


Minimizing of fatigue in workers, a force 
which bores at business and industrial 
profits from within, was discussed by a 
psychologist and an industrial engineer 
at the recent conference of the Federated 
Management Societies, held in New York. 

Paul 8. Achilles, managing director of 
the Psychological Corporation, was the 
psychologist; John F. Campbell, of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., was the engineer. 

After discussing ‘“The Problem of Allow- 
ances in Time Studies as Viewed by the 
Industrial Psychologist,’”’ Mr. Achilles 
summarized as follows: 

“The first point in summary, is that 
Taylor’s formula, and I believe other for- 
mulas for fatigue allowances assume 100 
per cent fitness of the worker for the work. 
This assumption can only be approximated. 
Therefore in figuring fatigue allowances we 
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ought to put something in the formula to 
represent the degree of fitness of the worker 
for the job. 

“The second point is that we generally 
make a fatigue allowance apply to all 
workers on a job whereas we tend to meas- 
ure only a few. If not too impractical it 
would probably be better and fairer to base 
our allowances on at least some measure- 
ments of all the workers on a job and in- 
tensive measurements on a few of them who 
show the most typical characteristics of 
the group. 

“The third point is that the discrepancies 
between the allowances made by different 
time study men on the same job show clearly 
enough the extent to which allowances are 
matters of judgment rather than exact 
measurement. 

“The fourth point concerns the assump- 
tion that money is the only, or even the 
most potent incentive available. We need 
many more experiments like those which 
Robert B. Wolfe has been bold enough to 
undertake with non-financial incentives, 
such as progress records and other means of 
showing the worker the meaning of his 
task.”’ 

Mr. Campbell, who discussed ‘The 
Problem of Allowance in Time Studies as 
Viewed by the Industrial Engineer,” cited 
studies that have been made in time allow- 
ances. He presented a base table of allow- 
ances which have been used in allowing for 
fatigue in specific instances, as follows: 
un-encumbered walking, 5 to 6 per cent; 
attention time, 5 per cent; encumbered 
walking, 12-15 per cent; periodic work near 
high or low temperature, 15 per cent; con- 
tinuous work in high or low temperatures, 
20-50 per cent; machine operations (general), 
12-15 per cent; machine operations (high 
speed), 15-20 per cent; machine operations 
(repetitive and sleep inducing), 15-20 per 
cent; hand operations (long cycles), 12 
per cent; hand operations (short cycles), 
15-30 per cent; service operations, 8-12 
per cent; continuous work in fumes, dust, 
etc., 25-60 per cent; periodic work in fumes, 
dust, etc., 15-18 per cent; miscellaneous and 
general operations of no particular strain, 
10-12 per cent. 

Mr. Campbell emphasized that, ‘The 




















one great problem an industrial engineer 
faces is ‘fairness to direct labor in all 
dealings.’ The savings from any well de- 
fined labor system are usually great and to 
the satisfaction of management. Why, 
then, jeopardize the successful operation of 
your system by standards not including 
proper allowances for all functions per- 
formed? That small one to three per cent 
which may be gained by operators through 
your calculations being necessarily loose in 
including allowances for auxiliary func- 
tions, might easily mean the difference 
between sub-normal and normal operating 
efficiency. Sub-normal operations are 
costly.” 


FIVE THOUSAND YEARS OF SAFETY 


Let’s turn back the clock. Back to the 
very dawn of history, 3080 years before 
Christ. 

The scene is ancient Egypt. A young 
man is at work helping build the first of 
the pyramids. He is an efficient, careful 
worker; and, through some magic formula, 
has found the secret of perpetual youth. 

He continued to work and to work safely. 
After the pyramids were finished our hypo- 
thetical hero followed other pursuits. He 
helped build the grandeur of ancient Greece 
and Rome. He was busy the year Christ 
was born and he carried on into the ‘‘Anno 
Domini” era; thence into the early Chris- 
tian days; from there into medieval times 
and on down into our own Twentieth Cen- 
tury. And finally we find our mythical 
friend at work in 1934, having labored more 
than 5000 consecutive years without injury 
and as late as Dec. 17th he was still piling 
up the accident-free hours. 

Fifty centuries of productive work, 
without an accident! 

This is no fairy tale. We are simply 
visualizing what the National Safety Coun- 
cil declares is the most remarkable safety 
achievement in the history of American 
industry. 

The Western Clock Company, of La 
Salle, Illinois, has amassed a grand total 
of 10,029,681 man-hours without a single 
lost-time accident. 

Their last lost-time mishap occurred on 
the 17th of December, 1931. Three years 
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have passed without anybody getting hurt 
seriously enough to prevent return to work 
the next day, in a plant employing about 
2300 people, mostly engaged in so-called 
hazardous pursuits such as the operation 
of power presses and screw machines. 

You see, to equal that record, our hypo- 
thetical friend would have had to start 
work way back in the pyramid building era 
more than 3000 years before Christ; and 
he would have had to work straight through 
the years and centuries—40 hours a week 
and 50 weeks a year—right up to the present 
time. 

Only one other company has approached 
this achievement, the E. I. du Pont de- 
Nemours & Co., Old Hickory, Tenn., plant, 
with a record which terminated at the 
9,166,634 hour mark. A few other plants 
are in the five, six, and seven million hour 
group at the present time and are still 
piling up the hours. But Westclox is first 
to pass the ten million hour mark in this, 
and as far as known, any other country. 


EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 


The New York State Employment Serv- 
ice now distributes a bulletin, Employ- 
ment Outlook, to its placement interviewers. 
The purpose is to make available to inter- 
viewers information about current changes 
in the labor market and seasonal and cycli- 
cal business trends. A special administra- 
tive unit has been set up to gather such 
information and to make studies of particu- 
lar industries, covering such items as size 
of establishments, distribution of plants in 
the State, and the nature of operations and 
occupations. 


PROGRAM FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


Mary H. 8. Hayes, Director of the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors, has been loaned 
to the Federal government’s Children’s 
Bureau for a three month period, in order 
to initiate a program of vocational adjust- 
ment for recent school graduates who have 
been unable to get jobs. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 
TO MEET 


February 20 to 23—Atlantic City—is the 
time and the place of the annual conven- 
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tion of the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations. Member or- 
ganizations which will hold their annual 
meetings at this time include the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, American 
College Personnel Association, and the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


In its Fifty-First Annual Report, the 
U. 8S. Civil Service Commission requests 
that it be authorized to investigate and 
conciliate differences—arising out of re- 
movals, reductions, or suspensions—be- 


tween employees in the competitive clas- 
sified service and their superiors. The 
Commission also requests that, in order to 
facilitate as far as possible the adjustment 
of differences within the departments, com- 
mittees be established to make inquiry and 
adjustment whenever possible. 
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DISMISSAL COMPENSATION IN AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


Two hundred and twelve companies in 
this country have been reported as paying 
dismissal compensation at some time before 
April 1934, according to a survey reported 
by Everett D. Hawkins in the November 
issue of Monthly Labor Review. Those 
firms, together with their subsidiaries, 
normally employed before the depression 
between 2,250,000 and 2,500,000 men. Al- 
though a minority of the companies have 
announced the number of dismissed em- 
ployees or the amount of compensation, 
reports from 60 firms definitely state that 
they have compensated more than 80,000 
men. These dismissed employees received, 
it is estimated, between eight and nine 
million dollars. In addition to describing 
the extent of dismissal compensation, Mr. 
Hawkins analyzes current practices with 
regard to methods of financing, methods of 
payment, and determination of eligibility, 
and outlines recent changes in dismissal 
compensation plans. 
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GETTING READY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


An Historicau Basis FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


By Industrial Relations Counse- 


lors, Inc., of New York. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1934, 306 pp., $3.00 


A ProGRAM FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND RELIEF IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Alvin 


H. Hansen, Merrill G. Murray, Russell A. Stevenson, Bryce M. Stewart. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1934, 201 pp., $2.50 


Reviewed by MiuicEentT Ponp, Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


At last we in the United States seem to 
be facing seriously the problem of the costs 
of unemployment: Must the individual 
worker bear the load until he breaks under 
it, or can we in some way spread it over 
all groups? Must we always meet the needs 
of depression periods with hastily contrived 
expedients, or can we plan ahead for them? 
We are certain to be called upon in the near 
future to act on the possibility of unem- 
ployment insurance for thiscountry. What 
are the fundamental issues, and what the 
final implications of one plan or another? 
Is there serious danger that we will adopt 
an inadequate or a ruinous plan, or is the 
danger greater that on account of our fear 
of consequences we may defer action alto- 
gether? Certainly it will be folly for us to 
make our decision without assimilation of 
all available pertinent facts. 

These two books, companion volumes, 
admirably present (1) the history of unem- 
ployment insurance and relief in Great 
Britain, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United States, including inceptions, 
provisions, changes, and sources of changes; 
(2) related current statistics, drawn from 
depression studies in this country; (3) the 
fundamentals of a program of unemploy- 
ment insurance and relief in this country; 
(4) the theoretical aspects of the invest- 
ment of unemployment reserves. In an 


impartial, yet always vivid manner, by 
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means of simple language and a very skill- 
ful arrangement of material, they accom- 
plish for the reader a surprising clarity of 
impression from complicated facts, at the 
same time furnishing him with full details 
upon which to draw his own conclusions. 
They are well furnished with tables, charts, 
subject headings, subject and chapter sum- 
maries, and are fully documented and in- 
dexed, to serve the purpose either of quick 
reference or careful study. 

The first of the two books “‘treats of the 
experience in Great Britain, Germany, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, and the volun- 
tary plans and legislative schemes of the 
United States, and attempts to point out 
the principal derivatives of the experimen- 
tation with unemployment insurance in 
these countries.’”’ It proceeds by giving 
first a very brief summary of the main stages 
of development of unemployment insurance 
in general, then a fuller discussion of the 
development in each of the four foreign 
countries and the United States in turn. 
The outstanding features of the experience 
of the four foreign countries are summarized 
comparatively, and the authors find that 
‘dn each country the character of the un- 
employment system has been influenced 
by the national history and institutions.” 
They note the influence of political changes, 
of psychological pressures, of financial 
pressures. Among the institutions which 
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have played important réles are the public 
employment offices. In the United States 
they consider that even the limited experi- 
ence has characteristics which suggest 
certain future developments. 

The rest of the book is full of detail, yet 
it remains clear. Eighty pages are given 
to a comparative analysis of the laws in 
the four European countries, under the 
headings: basis of coverage, definition of 
unemployment, eligibility for benefit, 
source of income, benefits (size and struc- 
ture), and administration, and these are 
followed by thirty pages of similar compari- 
sons of all known company and joint plans 
in the United States, and of all official 
proposals for legislation, whether passed 
or not. Finally, in an appendix, twenty- 
five pages are given to a complete tabulation 
of the provisions of all plans discussed, 
with corresponding items arranged in 
parallel columns for quick and accurate 
comparison. 

The second book presents the fundamen- 
tals of a program for the United States, 
first in the form of a brief and tentative 
outline, and then in full discussion of the 
same essential topics listed above, namely, 
basis of coverage, definition of unemploy- 
ment, etc. Under each heading, existing 
provisions in other programs are again 
considered, with special relation to condi- 
tions in the United States, and, in the case 
of the best of them, with consideration of 
their value and practicability here, their 
implications for the future if adopted in 
this country. The authors here give statis- 
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tical material from current studies of de- 
pression unemployment and need, and if 
projected improvements on existing insur- 
ance provisions have been suggested, they 
discuss those. In this way they build up 
their recommendations from item to item, 
often giving their readers a choice between 
two alternative definitions, or indicating 
the point at which future changes may be 
expected to take place. 

Throughout the book there runs the con- 
viction that unemployment insurance in 
some form must come in this country, and 
that it must be integrated with but dis- 
tinguished from emergency relief for 
workers who have exhausted their insurance 
rights, but who, in a deep depression period, 
are still unemployed. Accordingly, a ten- 
tative plan for emergency unemployment 
relief is given in outline. It is the opinion 
of these authors that the cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance in this country should be 
met by employers and employees, that of 
emergency relief by federal, state, and local 
governments. 

Finally, in a section devoted to the 
problem of the investment of unemploy- 
ment reserve funds, in which the authors 
give credit for assistance to six other men 
beside themselves, there is a penetrating 
discussion of the effect on business stability 
of funds placed in deposits with various 
types of banks, of funds invested in com- 
mercial paper or government bonds, of the 
redemption of bonds owned by unemploy- 
ment reserve funds in United States legal 
tender notes, and of unemployment reserve 
funds placed in cash hoards. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES SURVEYED 


INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN May, 1934. Prepared and published by 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 1934, 36 pp., $.50 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL GrouP INSURANCE. 


National Industrial Con- 


ference Board, Inc., New York, 1934, 46 pp., $.50 


Reviewed by Onpway Trap, Harper and Brothers 


Each of these studies is a bringing up to 
date of earlier documents on the identical 
subject. Each indicates that a further 





strengthening of personnel procedures is 
under way in the fields covered. As repre- 
sentative samplings of current experience 

















with “collective bargaining’? and group 
insurance, each is informing to a degree. 
Indeed no other agency supplies just the 
type of factual data which these Conference 
Board studies set forth. And itis a genuine 
addition to the record of going develop- 
ments to have this kind of investigation so 
continuously undertaken. At the least 
they reveal trends; and at the most they 
supply hints to managers as to lines of 
action in personnel matters that other cor- 
porations have found profitable. 

The upshot of the collective bargaining 
study is that of nearly 3000 companies 
reporting in May, 1934, 45 per cent had 
employee representation, 46 per cent had 
individual bargaining and 9 per cent had 
agreements with labor unions. And the 
comparative figures ‘‘indicate a continued 
drift toward collective bargaining but at a 
rate considerably reduced from the large 
scale changes that took place in the early 
months of the operation of the Recovery 
Act.” 

The study of group insurance extends 
an earlier report of 1929. The growth of 
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this feature has been remarkable both in 
life insurance provisions, health insurance 
and old age annuities. The grand total of 
group life policies in eight leading com- 
panies is around nine billion dollars, cover- 
ing nearly five million workers. Cancel- 
lations during the depression have been 
large although new business has kept the 
totals from fully reflecting this fact. 

The findings are too numerous to sum- 
marize briefly. They do not, however, 
include any critical appraisal of objectives 
or results. At a time when proposals for 
public social insurance are so much to the 
fore in legislative halls, it is perhaps not 
unreasonable to suggest that some com- 
parison of public and private provisions 
might have been ventured. The coverage 
of private plans although impressive is far 
from complete throughout the manual 
working class. And with the extent of 
cancellations here recorded it is inevitable 
that a question arises about the desirability 
of adding the more assured and more 
inclusive provisions which social insurance 
will bring. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR EXECUTIVES 


By Elliott Dunlap Smith. Revised Edition. 


New York: Harper, 1934, 327 pp., $3.50 


Reviewed by Eric A. Nicou, Philadelphia Gas Works Company 


In the discussion of human problems, 
E. D. Smith has gone further than many 
writers. He not only has built up an ap- 
preciation of psychology in dealing with 
human relations problems, but he also has 
provided help and systematic methods of 
analysing them. His book, Psychology for 
Ezecutives, covers the work of the various 
industrial executives in a way that provides 
a considerable quantity of information that 
can be applied in every-day supervision. 
The illustrations are apt and reflect the 
fact that the author has an intimate knowl- 
edge of day-to-day happenings in an indus- 
trial concern. Regardless of the extent of 
one’s scientific education in psychology, 
the treatise of man’s habits, actions and 
reactions can contribute to sound and 
practicable methods in directing executive 


habits. 





Quickly disposing of the age-old contro- 
versy of environment versus heredity by 
acknowledging that each exerts a certain 
influence, the author launches into a de- 
tailed discussion of habit, the development 
of habits, habit and thought, habit and 
desire and group habits. ‘‘Look to your 
habits,’’ admonishes the author, ‘for habits 
may become masters instead of servants.” 

Upon the development and control of 
proper habits, rests success—both indi- 
vidual and industrial. Smith holds that 
harmony can be achieved within an in- 
dustry by re-educating both executives and 
workers to new and better habits. ‘Be- 
cause of the prevading and creative power 
of manual, mental and moral habits; to 
every person—employee or executive—and 
to each organization; life is a reciprocal 
experience. While a person is reacting to 
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his environment, his doing this is in turn 
acting upon and forming his character. 
Organizations are likewise constantly being 
made by the habits formed by their actions 
in regard to their environment. And in 
thus forging the habits which forge our- 
selves and our organizations, insofar as 
we are able to work constructively in de- 
vising solutions and relationships which 
unite all desires in the service of the whole, 
our organizations are freed from the ravages 
and the devastation of destructive conflicts. 
It is by this means that the life forces of 
man or organizations are knit together.” 
Psychology for Executives: A Study of 
Human Nature in Industry might well have 
been two books. ‘Psychology for Execu- 
tives’’ might have been added to the large 
group of works on “‘self-development”’ and 
included those portions of the book dealing 
with the attitude and behavior of the execu- 
tive himself. ‘‘A Study of Human Nature 
in Industry’ might have covered the reac- 
tion of the worker to the many hypothetical 
situations discussed. To jump quickly, as 
the author does, from one side of the fence 
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to the other, is at times confusing to the 
reader. Though the book contains a wealth 
of material and illustration, it is not always 
of absorbing interest. 

It does, however, make a real contribu- 
tion to the Personnel Department through 
its appendices wherein are contained several 
“Check Lists” for Executives. They make 
this revised edition a distinct improvement 
over the original volume. They are worth 
having in any executive’s library for refer- 
ence purposes. 

The ‘Check List for Handling an Em- 
ployment Interview” is one of the best, 
being both complete and practical. Every 
employment interviewer might advantage- 
ously review it periodically. The ‘“‘Check 
List for Handling a Disciplinary Interview” 
contains sound advice which, if followed, 
would insure the employee a fair hearing in 
such cases, 

In addition to the ‘‘Check Lists,” the 
book includes a well planned reading list 
in psychology which should be helpful to 
those desiring to read further in that field. 


NEW CAREERS FOR YOUTH 


By Walter B. Pitkin. 


New York: Simon and Schuster, 1934, 236 pp., $1.50 


Reviewed by Ropert T. Hii, New York State Employment Service 


Wanted: Thoroughly reliable, up-to-date, 
forward, not backward looking information 
on occupations and careers! For young 
men and women, to help them plan their 
working lives intelligently. 

This book might be regarded as a partial 
response to such an advertisement—were 
there such an ‘‘ad.”’ 

In his usual popular, incisive style, 
Professor Pitkin ‘‘goes to the mat” with 
some vocational ‘‘guiders’’ and vocational 
agencies. He objects to much that young 
people are told about prospective careers. 
Most of what we believe or are told, he says, 
is incorrect and misleading. 

So Professor Pitkin talks plainly and to 
the point to young people about making a 
living. 


Be correctly informed, he says, but by 
all means be realistic. Moreover, don’t 
be misled by what has happened in the past. 
One’s work lies ahead, not behind him. 
Therefore, he should understand what is 
going on now and what is in prospect in 
business, industry, in the professions and 
in other occupational fields. 

Young people are plainly told that many 
of their cherished ideas and much that they 
understand or have been told about work 
is incorrect for the simple reason that things 
are not what they used to be and never 
will be the same. Rapid changes in the 
quantity, quality and character of produc- 
tion have utterly changed the face and 
character of occupational careers. Conse- 
quently, we must change our ideas about 
jobs, incomes, training, education—about 
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most everything that has any bearing on 
making a living. 

Much of the book is devoted to detailed, 
illuminating information about various oc- 
cupations in over-crowded fields, and in 
new fields of work, secured from authorita- 
tive sources by a research staff. There are 
many stimulating, thought-producing sug- 
gestions aimed to help serious but not too 
solemn young people to develop reasonable 
and helpful attitudes toward work and 
living. 
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This book will give many readers, espe- 
cially those who have acquired certain 
traditional ways of occupational thinking, 
a rather bad half-hour or so. It frankly 
demolishes or tries to demolish certain 
“cherished” ideas that no longer, in the 
judgment of Professor Pitkin, should be 
cherished. It will be good for them as 
well for men and women “from seventeen 
to thirty-two” to whom the book is 
addressed. 


SELECTING INSURANCE SALESMEN 


Tue Use aND VALUE OF SpEcIAL TESTS IN THE SELECTION OF Lire UNDERWRITERS. By 
Verne Steward. Author and Publisher, 1116 East Eighth Street, Los Angeles, 
California, 1934, 93 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by Ricuarp 8S. Scuuirz, The Psychological Corporation, New York 


Undesirable men must be eliminated at 
the start and the number of licensed insur- 
ance agents must be reduced. Those li- 
censed should be better selected. The 50 
per cent turnover among agents, which is 
not unusual, must be considerably decreased. 

A ready package, a composite inventory 
with a 100 point rating system is offered 
for distribution to agencies as an aid toward 
improving personnel conditions, and selec- 
tion and training of life underwriters. The 
inventory is a handy means of measuring 
and recording such experience information 
about a prospective salesman as his mental 
ability, education, background knowledge, 
emotional stability, dominance, group ac- 
tivities, financial status, marital status, and 
age. Each item receives a certain number 
of points, and the total number of points 
received by an applicant indicates the like- 
lihood of his success as an insurance sales- 
man. 

The weights in this point system were 
determined by squaring the “coefficient of 
correlation’ (mean square contingency 
method) between the criterion and each 
factor in the inventory. The criterion of 
success was based on ratings (failure, 
borderline, successful) made by each under- 
writer himself and the agency manager or 


supervisor. A very successful rating was 
given to men whose annual earnings were 
$6,000 for three or more years with “the 
production of a good quality of business.” 
‘‘In approximately two-thirds of the cases, 
the individual salesman and his manager 
made the same rating as to class group. 
Where there was a difference of opinion 
the writer personally examined the record 
of the salesman and made the decision.”’ 
... “The prognostic value of the suggested 
point system is evidenced by the correlation 
of .52 with the criteria, and the measure- 
ment of 27 per cent of the attributes of 
success in the field.’’ In the last chapter 
the author offers suggestions for a plan 
that he would consider in repeating this 
study and enumerates problems and goals 
to be aimed at in professionalizing the life 
underwriter. 

This study is based on 309 life under- 
writers scattered through 20 agencies in 
Los Angeles. The monograph is written 
somewhat in the manner of an appeal to 
life insurance men. Yet it is copiously 
interspersed with background literature and 
technical explanations, which are not likely 
to be very illuminating to the lay reader. 
More pertinent information regarding sta- 
tistical and experimental procedures would 
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have considerably enhanced the value of 
the monograph for other investigators in 
this field. 

Dr. Steward does not give us enough 
information to make a full appraisal. Per- 
haps he will prepare an additional report 
which will establish more clearly the objec- 
tivity and reliability of the criteria, con- 
sider the low reliability of the background 
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knowledge test, explain the high subjec. 
tivity and probable unreliability of: some 
personal data items, demonstrate an objec. 
tive basis for assigning points to scores for 
each division of the inventory, and include 
data to show the validity of the composite 
inventory and the point system for several 
of the agencies in the experimental group 
and for other agencies subsequently tested, 


AFTER THE SHUTDOWN 


By Ewan Clague, Walter J. Couper and E. Wight Bakke. 


New Haven: Institute of 


Human Relations, Yale University, 1934, 153 pp., $2.00 


Reviewed by Raupx G. Huruin, Russell Sage Foundation 


This study is of value both for its findings 
on a subject of large current interest and 
as an example of research method. It 
consists of parallel studies of the work- 
forces of two industrial plants in neighbor- 
ing Connecticut cities following the final 
closing of the two plants in 1929. It is 
especially recommended to persons who 
suppose that the case-study and statistical 
methods are contrasting and mutually ex- 
clusive methods of investigation. Here 
two case studies employ primarily statis- 
tical methods. The study is in two parts. 
One by Clague and Couper is concerned 
with the readjustments of the two groups 
of workers for roughly a year after the shut- 
down. The other by Bakke relates to the 
experience of only one of the two groups 
during the next two years of industrial 
depression. 

The study affords specific measurements 
of the severity of the burden imposed on 
these workers by an industrial decision 
over which they had no control. While 
the results apply to the two cases studied, 
and to shutdowns complicated by ensuing 
unforeseen depression, they are significant 
of the huge risk to which labor is subjected 


by the present industrial system even when 
management and the community attempt 
to be relatively considerate. There is 
valuable appraisal of the effect of the 
dismissal wage and pensions, which were 
paid to certain employees of both plants. 
For the New Haven group as a whole, the 
wage income loss over 1928 was 52 per cent 
(allowance might well have been made for 
real wage changes in this period). Of the 
total loss of income the workers bore 
86 per cent, company pensions offset 6.7 
per cent, and charity covered only 7.3 per 
cent. 

Appendix B gives for Part I of the study 
a satisfying account of methods followed. 
The use of few investigators and their 
identification in the report, the full ex- 
amination of plant records of each employee 
before field investigation, the formulation 
of the schedule in the light of preliminary 
field investigations, and the test of the 
validity of information supplied by workers 
by comparing data obtained in interviews 
with the same items as shown by the plant 
records, are noteworthy. The lack of any 
account of methods used in the survey 
underlying Part II is disappointing. 





INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION IN THE Book 
AND JoB PRINTING INDUSTRY oF NEW 
York City. By James F. Bogardus. 


Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library, 1934, 105 pp., apply. 

This report is both historical and analyti- 
It describes the history of arbitration 


cal. 





in the printing industry in New York, find- 
ing such arbitration to have been highly 
successful. The chief reasons for the rela- 
tive peace in this industry are held to be 
the century-old background of collective 
dealings, equality of bargaining power be- 
tween employers and unions, stability of 
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the industry, the fact that employing units 
are relatively small and often owned by 
former union workers, the skilled and high 
type workmen, the type of arbitration ma- 
chinery used, and the habit of arbitration 
which has been built up over a period of 
years. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND ReE.izer. By Robert 
G. Elbert. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1934, 136 pp., $1.00. 

This is an independent business man’s 
thoughtful analysis and proposal covering 
the problems of unemployment compensa- 
tion and relief. It has refreshing honesty 
and directness of approach. It is clear, 
liberal and broadly conceived. However 
much the experts may differ with the 
author on minor points, the essential point 
of view and methods are well thought 
through. It is distinctly encouraging that 
this kind of book comes at this time from 
an executive whose words should carry real 
weight for those other executives who will 
read them in as unprejudiced a spirit as 
they are written. 


CrYSTALLIZING PuBLic Opinion (New Edi- 
tion). By Edward L. Bernays. New 
York: Liveright, 1934, 218 pp., $2.50. 
This new edition is not a revised edition, 

but a reprinting of the same book which 

appeared eleven years ago. Although some 
of the illustrative material seems dated, 

Mr. Bernays’ book remains the foremost 

guide to the art of dignified and sophisti- 

cated ballyhoo. 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE (Second Edition). 
By Arthur J. Jones. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1934, 456 pp., $3.00. 

This is a thorough revision of a text 
book in guidance which has been extensively 
and successfully used in college and uni- 
versity classes. Entirely new chapters 
have been written on ‘Types of Problems 
Confronting Young People,’ ‘General 
Methods of Guidance,” ‘Leadership Guid- 
ance,” and “Leisure-Time Guidance.” 
Other portions of the book have been 
brought up to date, although no change 
has been made in the author’s conception 
of the fundamental principles and assump- 
tions underlying guidance. 
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VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE AND Success (Sec- 
ond Edition). By Edward J. Gallagher. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1934, 203 pp., $1.20. 
New edition of a book for school children, 

designed to help them choose and eventu- 

ally succeed in an occupation. 


PsycHoLoaicaL D1aGcnosis 1n Socrat Ap- 
JUSTMENT. By Percival M. Symonds. 
New York: American Book Company, 
1934, 362 pp. 

Dr. Symonds describes the uses of psy- 
chological measurement in the diagnosis of 
(1) criminal tendencies, (2) mental dis- 
order, (3) citizenship and leadership, and 
(4) vocational fitness. The latter section 
would presumably be of chief interest to 
readers of this magazine, but unfortunately 
it is that one about which the author ap- 
pears to be least qualified to write. One 
gets the distinct impression that Dr. Sy- 
monds’ knowledge about selecting employ- 
ees has been gained through reading books 
and articles. 

An “annotated list of tests, question- 
naires, and rating scales for the study of 
personality and conduct,’’ comprising more 
than half the book, should prove useful 
for reference purposes. 


Srratecic Facrors 1n Business Cycies. 
By John Maurice Clark. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1934, 238 pp., $1.50. 

By thorough analysis of incomplete 
data now available, Dr. Clark has at- 
tempted to isolate what he terms “strategic 
business factors’’—strategic because they 
seem to have a causal influence upon the 
business cycle and may be controlled. It 
is upon such research as this that our efforts 
to stabilize business and employment must 
be based. 


PractTIcaL Business Statistics. By Fred- 
erick E. Croxton and Dudley J. Cowden. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1934, 529 pp., 
$3.50. 

This is a simple yet sufficiently compre- 
hensive book, suitable for use as a text in 
business college, or for the business man 
who wants to know more about the practical 
uses of statistics. The book is free from 
mathematical detail and is enriched by 
much illustrative material. 
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PREPARED BY Linpa H. Mortey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION 


Collective bargaining agencies. Employer 
Employee Relations, Oct. 1, 1934, p. 3-4. 

Points out the technique necessary to 
prepare the ground for installing em- 
ployee representation plans. 


Co-partnership and control. By L. Ur- 
wick. Human Factor, Nov., 1934, Vol. 8, 
p. 385-396. 

Discusses some of the problems in- 
volved in the association of workers with 
the higher control of business. Manage- 
ment today is becoming scientific rather 
than political—a task of co-ordinating 
the contributions of experts rather than 
of compromising conflicting interests. 
The new, scientific type of administration 
demands specialized knowledge and in- 
tellectual detachment. Workers who 
possess such knowledge should not remain 
workers; and members appointed to 
Boards of Directors for the avowed pur- 
pose of representing the interests of a 
particular section are by definition the 
reverse of detached. The solution may 
come through representation of the work- 
ers on a second body, behind the Board, 
and standing in the same relation to it as 
the Houses of Parliament to the Cabinet 
—a body with wide powers of criticism 
and review, but no duties of actual 
administration. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


Analysis of occupations: a symposium. 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, June, 1934, Vol. 12, p. 1-85. 
Contents: ‘‘Analysis of occupations’’: 
editorial foreword, by Morris S. Viteles. 
“Occupational studies,’”’ by Cleo Murt- 
land. ‘Job analysis survey: its proce- 
dures and some of its results,’”’ by C. A. 
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Koepke. ‘Time and motion study: Tech- 
niques and their application to vocational 
guidance,’ by Lillian M. Gilbreth. 
‘‘Analysis of skill,’’ by Mildred Fairchild, 
“Job psychograph in job analysis,” by 
Jay L. Otis and Kingsley R. Smith. 
‘Intelligence and occupational adjust- 
ment,’’ by Douglas Fryer and E. J. Spar- 
ling. ‘Occupational analysis for voca- 
tional guidance: methods used by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology,’”’ by M. Boole Stott and M. 
Birkinshaw. ‘Job analysis in industry,” 
by Richard Stephen Uhrbrock. ‘‘Classi- 
fying occupations for instructional pur- 
poses,’”’ by W. W. Charters. ‘‘New as- 
pects of job analysis,’’ by Franziska 
Baumgarten. 


Paper box industry. By Rosert T. Hut. 


Employment Outlook (New York State 
Employment Service), Oct., 24, 1934, 
Vol. 1, p. 16-24. 

An analysis of the industry from the 
point of view of its employment potential- 
ities. An industrial analysis is given 
first, including a breakdown on the basis 
of products, location of factories and 
workers. Charts show size of establish- 
ments and numbers of workers, national 
employment, seasonal variation, seasonal 
variation in New York state, seasonal 
variation in Rochester. The occupations 
within each branch of the industry are 
listed and the extent to which the work- 
ers are organized is estimated. The 
report concludes with general comment 
and employment forecast for this group 
of industries. 


Silk industry. Industry Report (Retail 
Credit Company), Nov., 1934, Vol. 9, 
p. 113-123. 














A general survey of the industry from 
the point of view of industrial health and 
safety. Provides occupational descrip- 
tions for the industry. 


Woolen industry. Industry Report (Retail 
Credit Company), Oct., 1934, Vol. 9, p. 
101-111. 

This report covers: statistical data 
showing the extent and scope of the 
industry; conditions in the plants; proc- 
esses of manufacture for both woolens 
and worsteds; potential health hazards; 
a classification and index of jobs, with 
job descriptions. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Labor boards: the new mechanisms for in- 
dustrial relations. By Joun A. Fircu. 
Survey Graphic, Nov., 1934, Vol. 23, p. 533. 

There are now twice as many agencies 
for handling industrial disputes as there 
were when unbroken production was a 
war-time necessity. The interpretation 
of Section 7-a of the Recovery Act, the 
complex machinery set up to fortify 
labor’s right to organize and bargain coi- 
lectively are here described by an expert 
in labor relations. 


Majority rule in labor relations. By Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
Conference Board Service Letter, Sept. 30, 
1934, Vol. 7, p. 65-68. 

An analysis of cases and decisions made 
by the National Labor Relations Board, 
particularly those connected with the 
Houde case. 


New deal that women want. By HELEena 
Hitt Weep. Current History, Nov., 1934, 
Vol. 41, p. 179-183. 

Critical survey of the status of women 
under the various relief schemes now in 
effect. The author points out the various 
inequalities in treatment which exist and 
the inadequate measures taken to im- 
prove the situation. 
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PENSIONS 


Experience under state old-age pension acts 


in 1933. By Fiorence E. Parker. 
Monthly Labor Review, Aug., 1934, Vol. 
39, p. 255-272. 

More than 115,000 old people were 
being cared for by public pension systems 
in sixteen States and one Territory at the 
end of 1933, the pensions in that year 
amounting to almost $26,000,000. While 
the pension idea is spreading—12 new 
laws were passed in 1933—the actual 
number of beneficiaries in several States 
is being held stationary or even restricted, 
due to financial difficulties. The limited 
funds available have resulted in very 
small awards in some cases. 


SAFETY 


Those accident addicts. By W. V. Bine- 


HAM. National Safety News, Oct., 1934, 
Vol. 30, p. 47. 

Most of those who haunt the dispensary 
are curable but a few will have to be 
isolated. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Recent developments in unemployment 


insurance in Belgium. By Gutapys 
FriepMan. Personnel, Nov., 1934, Vol. 
11, p. 51-64. 

Detailed description of present opera- 
tion of the plan, preceded by a brief 
historical summary. 


Questions on unemployment insurance. 


By T. H. A. TrepemMann. Personnel, 
Nov., 1934, Vol. 11, p. 48-50. 

Nineteen pertinent problems for the 
consideration of the industrialist. 


WAGES 


Wage and salary administration in the 


American Rolling Mill Company. By 
C. H. Murray. Personnel, Nov., 1934, 
Vol. 11, p. 33-48. 

Detailed description of the procedure 
used by this company. 
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Union and non-union wages and hours in 
the street railway industry. Emerson P. 
Scumipt. Journal of Political Economy, 
Oct., 1934, Vol. 42, p. 654-659. 

An inductive study of the influence of a 
specific union on wages and hours. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Status of relief workers under workmen’s 
compensation laws. Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Sept., 1934, Vol. 34, p. 660-671. 





The problem of accident compensation - 
for persons injured while engaged on 
work relief projects has arisen in many — 
States. There has been no uniformity © 
in the rulings of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion commissions or in court decisions 
on this point. However, the majority of 
rulings and decisions have excluded such | 
persons from the benefits of the compen- { 
sation laws. 








